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ABSTRACT 

Three studies of preschool children's interpersonal 
speech usage were formulated in an attempt to understand this aspect 
of language development. Firsts a methodological study was designed 
to develop an instrument for assessing spontaneous interpersonal 
speech; second^ a developmental study was aimed at identifying 
developmental chahgesfin the pattern of spontaneous speech usage; and 
thirdy a sociolinguistic study was aimed at identifying differences 
in speech usage among advantaged and disadvantaged children. (SBT) 
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Forward 



The tumultuous beginning of Project Head Start, which entailed launching 
a nationwide preschool program in the face o£ limited facilities and a 
paucity of trained personnel, was accompanied by hastily conceived efforts 
to evaluate its effectiveness. Once the program had begun to stabilize, 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity developed a plan for securing the 
sustained participation of university researchers in a program of research 
and evaluation. Fourfr'^en university-based, geographically distributed 
Head Start Evaluation and Research Centers were established to participate 
Jointly in a centrally directed national evaluation and, at the same time, 
individually mount a program of research relevant to the needs of Head 
Start. The Bank Street College Research Division welcomed the opportunity 
to serve in this capacity. Upon completion of the national evaluation 
program, the Bank Street Evaluation and Research Center was invited to 
continue its research program under the auspices of OEO as an Early Child- 
hood Research Center. Our productive association with OEO has been greatly 
facilitated by those charged with the responsibility for coordinating this 
national program of research and evaluation; it is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the valuable advice and assistance we have received from Drs . Edmund 
Gordon, John McDavid, Lois-ellen Datta and Edith Grotberg. 

The Bank Street Center's program of research dealt with two major areas 
of investigation. Because the compensatory educational movement was so 
fundamentally concerned with upgrading children's academic competence and 
seemed, at least in some quarters, to be based upon an inadequate under- 
standing of the nature of young children's thinking and learning, we chose 
to focus one part of our research effort: on the study of cognitive develop- 
ment in young children, particularly children with deprived backgrounds. 
The second broad area of investigation, formulated by the sociologists and 
anthropologists of our interdisciplinary staff, was concerned with the 
manner in which organizational tstructure and dynamics affected the programs 
of Head Start centers. 

One facet of our comparative study of cognitive development was devoted to 
Dr. Schachter's study of preschool language. In sharp contrast with the 
prevailing focus on recording the developmeni: of language content directly 
related to conceptual functioning. Dr. SchacUter chose to investigate the 
emergence of language as a tool for social intercourse and projection of 
the self. The child's earliest problem solving and mastery of language 
arc seen as developing in the context of his communication vith others and 
the need to assert liimself. Dr. Schachter's work is concerned with differ- 
entiating and assessing functional aspects of children's language. 

Herbert Zimiles, Ph.D., Director 
Early Childhood Research Center 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Why do children talk spontaneously to others in the everyday naturalistic 
situation? This fundamental functlonaL-'inotlvatlonal question assumes heightened 
significance In the light of White's recent finding (V/hlte, in press) that mothers 
of young children talk to them *\nostly" (p, 33) when the child spontaneously in- 
itiates the interaction. White (1971) reports: 

Our most effective mothers do not devote the bulk of their day to rearing their 
children. •..Though usually working on some chore, she (mother) in generally with- 
in earshot. He (child) then goes to her and usually, but not always, is respond - 
ed to by his mother with help or shared enthusiasm plus, occasionally, an Inter- 
eating, naturally related idea. These 10 to 30 second Interchanges are usually 
oriented around the child's interest of the moment rather than toward some need 
or interest of the mother.... 

These mothers very rarely spend 5, 10 or 20 minutes teaching their one- or two- 
year-olds, but they get an enormous amount of teaching in "on the fly>" and usu- 
ally at the child 's instigation. Though they do volunteer comments opportunisti- 
cally, they mostly act in response to overtures by the child (White, 1971, p. 87; 
emphasis in the original). 

White's refreshingly naturalistic observations, though they may seem obvious 
to the universally harried mother who is unlikely to disturb the blessing of a 
quiet moment by starting a conversation with her child, could and should have a 
salutary effect on both the study of early language development, and on current 
efforts to develop compensatory preschool programs for the disadvantaged. 

Regarding language development, it is encouraging to note the expanding 
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horizons of our developniental psycholinguists from a narrow focus on pure fornii 
or syntax, to a broader view which now encompasses the semantic or cognitive 
aspects of language development (see Bloom's comprehensive review of the last 
decade, in press). Yet research in this area has still to encompass those non*- 
linquistic and noncognitive, motivational, personal and social aspects of speech 
which seem to play so prominent a role in natural development, as indicated by 
White's data (1971). 

Regarding compensatory preschool programs for the disadvantaged, they have 
been mainly of two kiod3 : (a) didactic programs and (b) whole-child programs. 
In didactic programs, teachers actively focus on intensive training in language, 
its structure (Bereitcr and Engeloaamii, 1966) or some cognitive aspect of its 
function like coding ability (Moore, 1971), On the other hand, whole-child pro- 
grams (Biber, Shapiro and Wickens, 1971) resemble White's good home environment, 
both socially and physically, in that the teacher is responsive to the child's 
self-propelled activity; tha physical equipment resembles those play materials 
usually provided by the well equipped home; the curriculum consists of the rich 
flow of daily interactions (including verbal) between the child and his social 
and physical v^orld; and it is assumed that the child will talk when he feels the 
need to do so. Citing Kohlberg and Mayer's (1972) key distinction between pro- 
grams which stimulate development and those which mimic development, Cazden 
(1972) vividly presents the critical dilemna in our preschool compensatory ef- 
forts to date. Namely, while it is the whole-child programs that come closest 
to White's good home environment for stimulating development, it is the didactic 
programs, those which seemingly artificially force or mimic development, which 
have so far proven more effective, though the gains are likely to be short term 
and limited. Cazden (1972) concludes: 
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Because everything we know about language development suggests that it develops 
best. • .when motivated by powerful couvounication intent, and because we want to 
otiaulate development and not Just mimic it, it is important to try to make 
"natural/' less didactic, group environments more effective (Cazden, 1972, p. 24» 
quotation marks in the original). 

Whether the ultimate goal is to make whole*child programs more effective, 
or to contribute to an understanding of languiige development, it seems important 
to examine the noncognitive, motivational, personal and social aspects of speech 
functioning as it occurs in everyday naturalistic communication. Virtually no 
data exists on the subject. Those who adopt a whole-child paradigm have not 
focused their attention specifically on verbal development (Biber, et al., 1971), 
while those who have studied language and speech development have failed to take 
noncognitive factors into account. As has been noted, research on language de- 
velopment has focused on syntax and semantics. Studies of speech development 
have focused on the adequacy of the communication rather than its uses in com-^ 
municatlon (Piaget, 1926; Flavell, 1968); or on intrapersonal rather than on 
interpersonal speech (Vygotsky, 1962; Luria, 1961; Kendler, 1963). Indeed, it 
is ironic that it is the sociolinguists (Bernstein, 1970; Labov, 1970; Hymes, 
1971) I rather than the psychologists, who have been examining the complex exper» 
ience of human cooomunication in its intricate social and motivational contexts, 
in search of ethnolinguistic or ecological insights Into the poverty school 
problem. Yet, apart from the fact that these sociolingulstlc studies tend to be 
informal in methodology, largely descriptive and anecdotal, the research to date 
has been limited to older children and adults, thus lacking a developmental per- 
spective. We have no data on how patterns of self -motivated everyday speech 
develop in early childhood or on early sociolinguistic differences. 
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The present Investigation was designed to provide this ethnolinguist Ic data 
£or urban black and white children ages 2 to 3 in the context of the free play 
period, of the kind prescribed by wtiole-child programs. The ecological setting 
is the conununity group care center for preschoolers, day care, Head Start, pri- 
vate school, etc. The free play period was chosen to maximize the occurrence of 
spontaneous speech* The urban preschool center was chosen in order to derive 
implications for efforts at compensatory preschool language intervention program- 
ming. 

Specifically, the following studies were undertaken: 

1. A Methodological Stud y aimed at developing an instrument for scoring 
spontaneous interpersonal preschool speech from the point of view of the child's 
need to talk. The scoring scheme is called the functions of Interpersonal Spon- 
taneous Preschool Speech (FIS-*P). The instrument was developed on the basis of 
6,000 statements fi'om 150 prescboolers, advantaged and disadvantaged, black and 
white. 

2. A Developmental Study aimed at identifying developmental changes in the 
pattern of spontaneous speech usage (FIS-F scores) during the preschool years, 
from 2 to 5. Longitudinal data were collected on a small sample of four advan- 
taged white Ss, each S. observed at ages 2-0, 2%, 3-0. 3k, and 4%. Cross-sectional 
data were collected on a large sample of 170 Ss consisting of four sociolinguistic 
groups: advantaged white, advantaged black, disadvantaged black, all groups of 
above average mean IQ, plus a disadvantaged black group of below average mean IQ, 
each group with subgroups at ages 2%, 3%, 4%, and 5^;. 

3. A Sociolinguistic Study aimed at identifying differences in speech usage 
(FIS-F scores) among the four sociolinguistic groups under study « 
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II. METHODOLOGICAL STUDY 



It was necessary to develop a scoring scheme for the functions of spontan- 
eous Interpersonal preschool speech from the viewpoint of the child's need to 
talk because existing functional category schemes (those of Plaget, 1926; Jakob- 
son /see Bruner, 1966, Chapter 5/; and Skinner, 1957) did not appear suitable. 
Neither Jakobson's nor Skinner's^ category systems were designed to deal with the 
special features of speech In early childhood. Flaget's category system, while 
specific to child speech, was Intended to distinguish levels of communication 
ability rather than speech function from the viewpoint of the child's need to 
talk, as Plaget himself points out (Plaget and Inhelder, 1969). As such, Plaget 
(1926) distinguished between the Immature egocentric speech. Including mere repe- 
titions, talking to oneself (the monologue), talk Intended for communication but 
not adapted to the needs of the listener (the collective monologue); and the more 
mature socialized speech, both Intended for communication and adapted to the 
needs of the listener. The present study, which Is concerned with speech from 
the viewpoint of the child's need to talk to others, covers speech intended for 
Interpersonal communication, thus encompassing Plaget 's collective monologue, 
his socialized speech, and those repetitions which are Intended for communication. 

More specifically, the present scoring scheme defines an utterance or a 
statement as scoreable if it fulfills the following dual criteria: (a) It must 
be spontaneous, initiated by the child, with no prodding or shaping by adults 
and no direct questioning by peers. Recording was interrupted when the teacher 
initiated or shaped the statement in any way. Statements in response to other 
children's utterances were scoreable, unless a direct question was asked by the 
other, (b) It must be Intended for Interpersonal communication. A list of 
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statementB that were not scoreable because they were neither spontaneous nor 
interpersonal, or for some other reason, were designated by a ser .as of NonscoiLes 
as follows: Intra per sonali when g. carries on a monologue with himself; Unintel- 
ligible, when utterance, context, or tone are inaudible; Nonword, for words not 
included in the Random House dictionary; Song, for known songs (spontaneously 
created chants were scored); Answer to Peer Question; Spinner Repetition, rhyth- 
mic, often excited repetition with no pause between repetitions (e.g., "Look, 
look, look'^ ; Incomplete, when utterance is interrupted, so that its motive can* 
not be ascertained. 

An utterance or statement was defined as a semsntically differentiated word 
or series of words, usually preceded and followed by a pause. Grammatical in* 
completion or inaccuracy, both common among preschoolers, was ignored. The 
Judgment as to whether a word or series of words constituted an utterance was 
highly reliable, with scorer agreement .95, as was the Judgment as to whether it 
was a scoreable utterance, with scorer agreement .91 (see reliability section 
below) • 

The following sections will describe the instrument development phase; re* 
cording and scoring procedures of the FIS--P; reliability assessments; and a 
factor analysis of FIS-P scores. 

Instrument Development Phase 

Pyeliminarv Steps 

Scores were developed empirically, based on 2,000 actual statements, from 
100 preschoolers observed during the free play activities of the kind prescribed 
by the whole-child approach. The Judgment of why the child was talking was es- 
sentially a clinical subjective Judgment based on the statement, its context and 
tone, and the training and experience of the observers* The observers included 
a clinical child psychologist and a former nursery school teacher. 
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In order to cover the range and variety of speech patterns anticipated in 
the projected Sociolinguistlc Study » Sjs included both advantaged and disadvan- 
taged preschoolers and both black and white. All were New York City residents. 
Advantaged black and white Ss were observed in the classes for 3* and 4*year«-old8 
of a private school. Disadvantaged Ss, black and white, were observed in the six 
classes (two S-yeer-^olds, two 4-year-olds, and two 5-year-olds) of a Poverty Pro- 
gram early childhood center.^ Both programs were in laboratory schools connected 
with the institution sponsoring the research so that the observers could move 
freely from class to class recording and observing spontaneous speech during free 
play. 

Statements were collected at random to begin with, each observation period 
followed by a discussion o£ the child's possible motives for making the state- 
ments. Gradually the utterances the children were spontaneously generating began 
to form a coherent pattern of about 200 major and minor scores. 
Final Stepb 

In order to eliminate rarely occurring minor scores, 4,000 utterances from 
a previous study of 4-year-olds, which represented the first formal application 
of FIS-P scores, were used (see Schachter, 1971). This sample consisted of 57 
Ss, black and white. ^ On the basis of these additional 4,000 statements, minor 
scores of very low frequency of occurrence (less than .1 mean interval per S) 
were eliminated, leaving a final form of the FIS-P consisting of 89 scores compre- 
hensively covering all scoreable and nonscoreable utterances. 

The elimination of minor scores in the final comprehensive form in no way 
affected the major scoring for each statement. For example, the statement ^Vhen 
I grow up, I'm going to be a pilot" was assigned a primary score of ego -enhancing, 
a secondary score of boasting about competence, and a tertiary score of boasting 
about a future achievement. Since this kind of reference to the future occurred 
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only once in 4,000 statements, the minor tertiary score was dropped, without af- 
fecting the primary and secondary scoring designation. 

Finally, as a further attempt to cut the massive scoring scheme down to 
manageable proportions, an abbreviated version of the final comprehensive form 
was developed, covering all the major scores, 33 In number* It Is this abbrevi- 
ated version that Is used In the Developmental and Soclollngulstlc Studies. The 
following sections will describe the final comprehensive form In brief and the 
abbreviated form In detail. (For a full description of the comprehensive form, 
see Scoring Manual for FIS-P, Schachter and Klrshner, 1970.) 

Comprehensive Form of FIS-P 
RecordlnjL Procedures 

The FIS-P is applied to 12 3-miaute verbatim language samples per S^, col- 
lected during the free play activity of the kind prescribed by the whole -child 
approach. 

Twelve language samples per S are required in order to insure an adequate 
sampling of each S's speech. For the same reason, FIS-P procedure requires that 
each be observed on at least 2 different days; 4 different days are recommended. 
Further, no two speech samples can follow each other consecutively if the child 
remains engaged in the same task. Only If the child persists at the same task 
for 15 minutes, can another speech sample be collected. 

The 3-miaute duration of the language sample was dictated largely by the 
need to retain the memory of the context and tone of each utterance. Since con- 
text and tone are of major significance in ascertaining the function of any 
utterance, the situation required either elaborate and mobile audio-visual equip- 
ment or a human observer -recorder . Given the fact that the projected Develop- 
mental and Soclollngulstlc Studies required collecting data from a large number 
of preschool settings (39 were actually needed) , mechanical recording was rejected 
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as too expensive and cumbersome and ratinual recording was used. The 3-mlnute In- 
terval makes It possible to remember most of the context and tone, whenever It is 
not possible to record and score the statement as it occurs. Whei> S speaks too 
quickly for both complete recording and accurate scoring, the latter takes prefer- 
ence over the former. When neither Is possible, the partly recorded statement Is 
scored after each 3-minute Interval. In the data collected to date, 80 to 90% of 
the scoreable utterances have been recorded verbatim. 

The rationale for selecting the free play period has already been offered. 
It should also be noted, for the purposes of the generallzabllity of the FIS-P 
procedure, that this setting, as prescribed by the whole-child approach, provides 
a social and physical context which is fairly well standardized in many preschool 
centers across the country. The teacher's role is standardised as the responsive 
one. The physical equipment for self -selection is also quite standardized, in- 
cluding blocks, doll corner, books, puzzles, paints, lego, playdough^ crayons, 
trucks, etc. Even the size of the class, usually about 15, and the adult-child 
ratio, usually 1 tc 5 or 7, is quite standardized. Thus, the dominance of the 
whole-child approach in early education provides for reasonable control of a mul- 
titude of situational context variables in the study of differences among individ- 
uals or groups. 

Scoring Procedures 

Scoring Scheme 

The comprehensive scoring scheme consists of Category scoring units and 
Additional scoring units . The category units are concerned with the functions of 
speech from the viewpoint of the child's motive for talking. The additional units 
are a miscellaneous group consisting of scores which are appended to the category 
units, designations for nonscoreable statements, and designations indicating 
whether the speech was addresaed to adults or other children. 
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Category scoring units . The set of category scoring units consists of 
Category scores. Subcategory scores % and Subscores , 

1. Category scores. There are nine major functional -motivational Category 
scores : 

I. Expressive ('touch") 
II. Desire Implementing ('1 need red") 
III. Possession Rights Implementing ('that's mine") 
IV. Ego-Enhancing ("Look at my big house") 

V. Self -Ref erring-Including ('Me too") 
VI. Joining ("Let's go out") 
VII. Collaborative ("The garage goes there") 
VIII. Learning Implementing ("How does this go?") 
IX. Reporting ('I'm making a monster") 
The nine categories are comprehensive in that they cover motives for all 
spontaneous interpersonal statements. There are categories for (a) personal 
motives, (b) social motives, and (c) other motives. 

Categories I to IV cover personal motives , the expression of emotion for . 
Category I, clie fulfillment of a desire for Category II, the affirmation of a 
possession right for Category III, and the enhancement of the ego for Category IV. 

Categories V to VII cover social motives in that they create a social union 
between the self and another. In the Self -Referring Category V, the union is 
created reactively in that S responds to a statement of another by an imitative 
or "me too" reference to himself (e.g., "I'm making whip cream too"; *\ie too"; 
"I'm making whip cream" /repetition of another's statement,/), or by competitively 
referring the statement to himself (e.g., 'Mine is bigger"). In the Joining 
statements of Category VI, the union is created actively in that initiates the 
union (e.g., "Let's play house"). In both tue Self -Referring and Joining 
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categories, both the self and the other are involved in parallel or similar ac- 
tivity* In the case of the Collaborative statements of Category VII, the union 
that is created and maintained Involves role differentiation (e.g*, 'I'll be the 
mommy, and you'll be the baby**), rather than mere parallel or similar roles* 

Categories VIII and IX cover other motives . not readily classified as 
either personal or social. Category VIII, Learning Implementing, serves a purely 
cognitive motive, implementing the child's search for knowledge. Since much of 
the learning implementation of the preschooler seems to occur in conjunction 
with the personal and social motives of Categories I through VII, the learning 
category score was restricted to those statements where the cognitive motive 
operates alone. Independent of any personal or social motives (e.g., 'What num^ 
ber is that?*' or 'What does the stomach do7"). 

The Reporting statements of Category IX can be defined by exclusion. They 
cover statements intended for interpersonal communication which do not satisfy 
the personal, social, and cognitive needs ca/ered by Categories I through VIII. 
However, they also seem to serve a social function involving a sharing of exper- 
iences for its own sake, experiences concerning the self (e.g., 'I'm getting 
another one"); concerning others (e.g., 'Vour hat is falling"); or things (e.g., 
'"Look at th^ cement mixer"). 

2. Subcategory scores. Within each category. Subcategory scores designate 
the major means for Implementing the function. For six of the nine categories, 
subcategory distincticns are based on the distinction between positive and nega* 
tive means. For example, desire implementing by requesting 'trayon," represents 
a positive subcategory statement, while stopping a frustrator of desire, ')4o, 
stop it," represents a negative subcategory statement.^ 

3. Subscores. Within subcategories, Subscores designate the specific style 
or context involved in the implementation of a function. For example, stopping 
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a fruscracor of possession rights by threats^ or by sharing and postponing nego- 
tiations. 

Additional scoring units . The set of additional scores consists of Appended 
scores > Nonscores > and Ll8t(ener Designations . 

1. Appended scores. Appended scores cover a variety of distinctions related 
to the function of a statement scored in any one of the nine categories. A par- 
tial list includes: Adult Listener; Child Listener; Question; Asserts Desire to 
Adult; Modulation (explanation^ Justification^ etc.); Continuation la Conversa- 
tion; Persistence Repetition (when no response); One Word (function Inferred); 
etc. 

2. Nonscores. The list of Nonscores can be found on page 6 above. 

3. Listener Designations. The Listener Designation to Adult (Ad) or to 
Child (Ch) U added to the naoe of any speech score which is exclusively or almost 
entirely addressed to either an adult or to child listeners. 

S coring Method 

Special tsethodologlcal difficulties are also presented In qualitative studies 
of patterns of naturalistic speech usage by quantitative variations in verbal pro- 
ductivity, and by continuations or repetitions in conversations « The verbal pro- 
ductivity problem is usually dealt with by reporting each pattern as a percentage 
of the nunber of statements (Plaget, 1926; fteinsteln^ 1962) uthcier the mistaken 
assumption that percent conversion ellmiciates distortions due to variations in 
total number of statements. The fact is that while raw frequency scores distort 
in the direction of giving excess weight to the scores of the talkative child* 
percemt conversion distorts in the direction of giving esccess weighs to the 
scores of the quiet child. These distortions can be very serious in etudies of 
early speech developcment * In the present study the nurber of scoreable state* 
flitats psiv 1 varied from sero to more than 200.^ To cope with this problem* ^ 
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have used what we call an interval score , which is the number of observation in- 
tervals in which a speech score occurs out of the total of 12 observation inter- 
vals per child. The interval score seemed a promising compromise, identifying 
qualitative differences in speech v;lthin a greatly attenuated range (maxiQium«l2) 
of quantitative differences, and thus snodulating the effects of distortions of 
both the taltcative and the quiet chilci. 

The interval score also promised to deal with the problem of continuations 
and repetitions in conversation, the latter being especially prevalent in the 
speech of preschoolers. If an S said, "Stop it,'' as much as 20 times during a 
single 3-minute interval, never to &ay anything like it again in the other II 
observations, he received a score of I for the score Stops Frustrator of Desire. 
However, if he were to repeat a statement like that in 5 of his 12 observed in- 
tervals, he would receive a score of 5« Data on the interval scores are supple- 
mented by raw frequency of statements in the case of total number of spontaneous 
interpersonal statements, since this measure is of obvious interest. 

Within each observation interval, each ccoreable statement can be assigned 
a oaxinum of two Subcategory scores, one for a social motive if present, and one 
^or a personal or other motive. Typically, a single Subcategory score suffices 
for each statement tog^etber with a qualifying Subscore. In addition, any number 
of Appended scores can be assigned to each scoreable statement. Nonscores sr.. 
assigned to nonscoreable statements, one Monscore for each such statement. 

>bbrevlated Form of riS*P 

For tbe Abbreviated Form of the FIS^P, recording procedvv/es and scoring 
Mtbod are the same as for the Cooprehensive Form. Only the scoring system it* 
•elf iM contracted. The cootraction wss effected so as to preserve all the major 
dtetlfictlofis of the Cem^ebttislve Form. Specifically, tne Abbreviated Form con* 
slsts of alttost the entire liat 4>f Subcategory scores, ocae Subscore, and a few 
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Appended dcore^^ with Listener Designations wherever they apply. 

Cai:egory scores were eliminated because it needs to be demonstrated that 
the combination of all subcategories within each category is empirically justi- 
fied. The list of Subcategory scored was shortened by six subcategories which 
involved defensive verbal counterattacks, after S had been verbally attacked in 
any of six different ways, each form of attack warranting its ova Subcategory 
score • While some of the attack scores reached adequate levels of frequency, in 
the age range under study the defensive scores were very infrequent. For econo- 
my, they were dropped from the Abbreviated Form. The list of Subscores, moat of 
which were infrequent, was entirely eliminated, except for a single Subscore for 
disagreeing in a collaborative discourse. This Subscore was not only high in 
frequency, but also schemed ir teres ting from a theoretical point of view since 
Fiaget (1926) has suggested that thie kind of speech might have implicatloofl for 
cognitive developmerit. The list of Appended scores was much abbreviated by 
eliffllnatlng scores which referred more to syntactic features (e.g., question 
format used) than to speech function, and also by excluding those items refer- 
ring to intensity of affect accompanying a statement. 

The following list describes all of tine FIS-P scores of the Abbreviated 
Form, giving explanations and examples as ineeded for clarity: 

FIS*P Scores: Abbreviated Form 

Cateftorv !» Expressive . Stateoant functions purely to express an enotloo. 
Subcategory (HeEatlve) 

•t)i#"; hate this.*' 
SuSicategorY ff^sitlve) 
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Subcategory (Poaltive/Negative) . Excited affect or any combination of 

positive and negative affect. 
•VikesI"; "Superman." 
Category II. Desire Implementing . Statement functions to Implement a personal 
desire for an object, for help, for permission, for general reassurance or at- 
tention. (Excludes desire requests and commands which serve to maintain a col- 
laborative project or discussion /see Category VII/; requests for help that in* 
volve new learning /see Category Vin/; requests for attention which are ego* 
enhancing /see Category IV/ ; or that involve reporting on S^'s experiences and 
observations /see Category IX/*) 

Subcategory (Positive): Asserts Desire 

"Crayon"; 'tan I have some?";^ "fix It." 

o 

Subcategory (Negative) ; Stops Fruetrator of Desire^ " 

•^o"; '^top it"; 'teacher, he broke my building"; "I'll slug you." 
Category III. Rights Implementing . Statement functions to implement possession 
rights Involving objects, territory, turns, or roles (fantasy or real). The 
possession right Is explicitly verbalized. 

Subcategory (Positive); Asserts Pogsesston Mghts 
•this is EL dolly"; "I want to be the momaay." 
Subcategory (Negative) ; Stoos Fruttrator of Possession Rights^ 

*lt*s nln€" (grabs); *t had it first"; *t)kay, you can have it, but 
reMffiber to give it back to me." 
Category IV. Ego -Enhancing , Statement functions to enhance i.'s ego, with context 
and tone shying evidenc pride. 

Sabcate gory (Poeltlve) ; Asserts Pride in CocIfi<te^^cc or Achleveg>ent^ 111 
Possessions, in Itnowledge. or in Vhole Self 

*t»ok at my big house"; *t have nev sneakers" (pride); know what 
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an A is"; ^I'm four I " 
Subcategory (Positive) ; Assumes Teacher Role Regarding Competence or 
Knowledge 

"I* 11 show you how to do it"; "Not that way; this way" (pride) 
Subcategory (Negative); Denigrates Competence or Achievements, Possessions^ 
or Knowledge of Other^ ^ 

'Vour doll is small"; •'She can't jump"; 'that's junk" 
Subcategory (Positiva) : Asserts Pride in Goodness, Cleanliness or Beauty 

'Ve*re sharing"; 'Wasn't that nice of me?" 
Subcategory (Negativie) : Denigrater Goodness, Cleanliness or Beauty of Other^ ^ 

'Vou're cheating"; 'Vou'rc dirty"; "She's naughty" 
Subcategory (NegativeVj Denigrates Other in General Terms^ ^ 

"Faggot"; "Baby"; '"Ste's terrible" 
Subcategory (Posit ive/Nfe^'ix^ative) ; Teases or Tests Limits * Playfully attacks 
peers I or tae explicit or implicit rules of authority or reality* 

*ln your face" (holds pXay dough up); "Look, blood" (paints red on self); 

'^hat banana is real" (it's fake) 
Category V> Self -Raferring-Iacludlng . Statement functions to join S to Other by 
self *ref erring the Other's stateroentSp activity or characteristica • 

Subcategory (Pofiitlve) ; Me Too ^ Self*refers» drawing soiee parallel for Self • 

'He too"; '1 listen to Batman too"; Other: 'Mine is up on top'* and S: 

'Mine Is up on top"; Other: '*I*m making a squeeze-squeeze" and S: 'I'm 

making whip <:;ream" 
Subcategory (Negative) ; Me Better^ Self -refers p competitively stating 
that he it better than Other. 

'Hy daddy is bigger than your daddy"; '"Ho, yours U smaller" 
Category VI, Jolnlng^ ^ Statement functions to Join Other to S with S actively 
Initiating tbe union. 
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Subcategory (Positive): Join Me^ ^ 

"Hello''; "Are you my friend?"; "Let 's go" (together); "Let's play 
house"; "Let's play with the blocks"; "Come to my party." 

Ch 

Subcategory (Negative); Excludes Self or Other 

"I'm not playing with you"; 'You can't draw here" (with us); "Let's 
not play with her"; 'Vou'rc not ray friend." 
Category VII. Collaborative^ ^ Statement functions to Initiate or maintain a role- 
differentiated social interaction, with two or more Ss participating in a project, 
discussion or game. There may be action and talk, or only talk. (Includes 
Asserts Desire statements which maintain a project or discussion.) 

Subcategory: Collaborative Discourse Includes all Collaborative state- 
ments except those covered by the other Collaborative subcategories below, 
"tut the block ttere" (block building together); "Hold it"; "?irst, I'll 
shoot and you fall down." 

Subscore: Collaborative Disagreeing 

'We do not need any more water"; '^o, he didn't move It." 
Subcategory: Collaborative Dramatic Play^ ^* Collaborates while enacting 
role in dramatic play. 

"Give me more, mommy"; 'Stop that, baby." 
Subcategory: Collaborative Chanting^ ^^ Collaborates in chanting word game, 
exact repetition or different words. 

Other: "Superman!" and S: •'Supenftanl "; Other: 'tied light stop" and S: 
•VSreen light go." 

Subcategory: Collaborative Giving Collaborates with a giving or nurturant 
atateaent. 

•l^m making one for you**; *1)oa*c cry, aha '11 be back aoon." 
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Category VIII. Learning Implementing . Statement .functions purely to implement 
learning about objective worlds social world, biological world, oir how to pro- 
ceed In a task. 

Subcategory; Pursues New ICnowledge 

'What does that say?"; 'Why doesn't he talk?"; "Where Is the stomach?"; 

"Is this the way?" 

Subcategory; Restates Old Knowledge . Consolidates, practices , confirms or 
masters previously acquired knowledge. Also Includes simple matter-of-fact 
corrections (not ego-lnvoLved) of other children's errors In knowledge. 

'^hls Is a dumptruck"; "Apple" (names picture or object); '*rhls Is half 

a cup"; 'Ylo, it's a rectangle." 
Category IX. Reporting . Statement functions to share an observation, thought or 
experience with Other. 

Subcategory; Reporting about Self . Includes attributes, possessions, 
activities, actions, productions and products, real and fantasied. 

't)h boy, I got lots!"; "I went to the circus"; "I'm going to crayon 

now"; '1 'ra drawing a monster"; "This (clay) is a monster"; '*rhls is 

the sun and this is a girl" (drawing). 
Subcategory; Reporting about Others . Includes attrlbu^os, possessions, 
activities, actions, productions and products, real and fantasled 

"Aoy has new boots"; 'lie's mixing the cement"; "Johnny Is running." 
Subcategory; Reporting about Things . Includes animals and inaninate 
objects, in notion or static, plctorlally represented or real. 

"Look at the fish"; 'It's raining." 

Appended Scores 

Adult -Listener stateaent . Statement addressed to adult llstener(s). Excludes 

stateseots directed at both adults or children or dlffuMly directed state* 
Q aeots. 
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Child-Listener statement s Statement addressed to child Li8tener(s). Excludes 

statements directed at both adults or children or diffusely directed state- 
ments. 

Asserts Desire^ Adult-directed statement in Asserts Desire subcategory. 
Modulation . Statement contains explanation, Justif icat ion, rationalization or 

attempt at verbal persuasion to qualify or support the function being imple- 
mented. Statements often contain or imply the word ''because.*' 

'Vou promised"; '^o (sharing) , because it's brand new"; '^Because that 
way they'll fall"; •'That was hard (justifying failure)." 

Listener Designation 
It can be seen that the only score with the Listener Designation to Adult 
(Ad) was the Appended score Asserts Desire to Adult. Indeed, this score was re«> 
scrlcCed CO adult listeners by definition* Given the primal dependency of the 
child on adults for the fulfillment of his desires it seemed important to examine 
the child's desire requests to adults independent of his general desire implement- 
ing utterances. 

For the scores with the Listener Designation to Child (Ch) the designation 
was arrived at on a rational basis, ^ taking into consideration the following fac- 
tors: (1) the demands of the FIS-P scoring procedure, requiring that no adult- 
initiated or adult-shaped epeech be recorded; (2) the definitions of the FIS*P 
scores themselves, some of which (especially the social motive subcategories) re- 
strict the statement to peer listeners almost entirely (e.g.. Collaborative Dra-* 
•atic Play); (3) the inhibitory aechanisna which operate in adult^child relations 
(i.e., adults are not likely to grab a toy from a child, nor do children often 
denigrate an adult) . 
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Reliability Assessment 

Unlike cognitive and linguistic variablea, which lend themselves to objective 
measurement 9 the FIS-P scoring scheme covers a variety of noncognitive personal 
and social motives (i.c.^ boasting, asserting posseseiion rights) which are notori- 
ously difficult to measure , since they involve a great deal of subjective Judgment 
which endangers reliability. Nevertheless, psychologists have not shrunk from 
the difficult technical task in studies of noncognitive aspects of behavior other 
than verbal. Indeed, they have generally been willing to settle for reliabilities 
at the 7079 level of agreement In this domain of measurement (see White, in press). 
This 7079 level of agreement was accepted as adequate in the present study. Re- 
liability of the Abbreviated FIS-P was evaluated as fellows: 

For interscorer agreement, two observers collected verbatim language samples 
simultaneously for a total of 37 3-minute intervals from 32 randomly selected 
disadvantaged and advantaged Ss of the preliminary sample. Interobserver agree- 
ment was assessed by interjudge correlations of the number of scoreable statements 
and the number of scoreable and nonscoreable statements, recorded by each observer 
for each time sample. The correlations were .91 and .95 respectively. Interscor- 
er agreement was assessed by percent agreement for subcategory scores of the 144 
statements recorded by both observers. The degree of agre^^^ment was 737d. This 
level of agreement promised satisfactory levels of reliability per S., since each 
was to be observed for a total of 12 3'-minute language samples. 

For an assessment of the reliability of subject stability or consistency, 
the previous study of 57 4-year-olds (Schachter, 1971) contained a sample of 11 
Ss who were observed by one observer. This sample made it possible to correlate 
performance on the first six 3-minute time samples with that on the second set of 
six time samples, independent of observer differences. Split-half reliability 
coefficients were calculated, following the usual procedure of applying the 
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Spearman -Brown formula to determine the reliability for all 12 time intervals. 
Coefficients were calculated for the total number of scored statements; reliabil- 
ity was ,97. Coefficients were also calculated for those FIS-P scores which were 
produced by at least seven of the II Ss, There was a total of 12 such scores 
with adequate frequency. The median consistency coefficient of reliability was 
.67. This degree of consistency, given the small size of the sample, promised 
adequate levels of consistency with the study sample of more than 170 S,s, To 
further insure reliability, only those scores showing adequate frequency were 
studied (see Procedures below). 

Factor Analysis 

Factor analysis of the Comprehensive Form of the FIS-P was undertaken to 
shed light on the intercorrelations among scores. While it seemed premature to 
rely on factor scores in this early phase of the development of an instrument 
for the functions of spontaneous speech, so that the data of both the Develop- 
mental and Sociolinguistic Studies will be reported in terras of the FIS-P scores 
themselves, the results will also be discussed in the light of the clusters sug- 
gested by the factor analysis. 

A centroid factor analysis, rotated with five factors, by the varimax pro- 
cedure, was carried out on the data of the previous study of 57 4-year-olds noted 
above (see Schachter, 1971). The following list describes each factor, showing 
the component scores of the Abbreviated Form, if the factor loading reached .35, 
A loading of this size is considered fair in the present type of research (Cohen, 
1966) • For each Subcategory score, the Roman numeral of the category, I through 
IX, is designated. Appended scores are designated as such. 

Factor Scores 

Factor 1; Adult Oriented Talk (Dependency and Identification) 
Asserts Desire^^ (•75), Appended 
^ Adult Listener (.70), Appended 
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Asserts Desire (.69), Category II 

Modulation (.46), Appended 

Restates Old Knowledge (.39), Category VIII 

Denigrates Other-Goodness, etc. (-.37), Category IV 

Factor 2; Agytressive Talk (Negative Self -Assertion) 

Denigrates Other -Genera 1^*^ (.83), Category IV 

Denigrates Other-Competence, etc. (.77), Category IV 

Teases and Tests Limits (.59), Category IV 

Stops Frustrator-Possession Rights^^^ (.52), Category III 

Excludes Other^^ (.43), Category VI 

Expressive -Negative (.41), Category I 

Stops Frustrator of Desire^*^ (.41), Category II 

rh 

Denigrates Other-Goodness, etc. (.39), Category IV 
Factor 3: Ego Thrust Talk (Positive Self -Assertion) 
Asserts Possession Rights (.70), Category III 
Me Better^^^ (.64), Category V 
Collaborative Discourse^^ (.63), Category VII 
Collaborative Disagree^*^ (.62), Category VII 
Denigrates Other-Goodness^*^ (.59), Category IV 
Asserts Pride in Competence, etc. (.56), Category IV 
Child Listener (.53), Appended 
Modulation (.44), Appended 

Stops Frustrator-Possession Rights^^^ (.43), Category III 
Join Me^^ (.42), Category VI 

Ph 

Assumes Teacher RoLe -Goodness (.38), Category IV 
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Factor 4: Peer Interaction Talk 

Child Listener (.63), Appended 
rh 

Join Me^" (.57), Category VI 

Stops Frustrator of Desire (.55), Category 11 
Asserts Pride in Goodness, etc. (.46), Category IV 
Collaborative Dramatic Play^^ (^45), Category VII 
Collaborative Giving^^ (.43), Category VII 
Collaborative Discourse^^ (.43), Category VII 
Asserts Pride in Competence, etc. (.36), Category IV 

Ph 

Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness (.36), Category XV 

Factor 5: Linking to Others with Words (Interdependence) 

Reporting About Self (.67), Category IX 

rh 

Collaborative Chanting^ (.56), Category VII 

Me Too (.42), Category V 

Asserts Desire (.39), Category II 

Asserts Desire^^ (.36), Appended 

Collaborative Giving^^ (.36), Category VII 

Reporting About Things (.36), Category IX 

It can be seen that Factors 1 and 5 both have in common the components 
Asserts Desire and Asserts Desire to Adult. However, Factor 1 emphasizes adult 
dependence and identification, since it also contains the component scores Adult 
Listener and Modulation. On this basis, we have called this factor Adult Orient- 
ed Talk (Dependency and Identification). On the other hand. Factor 5 seem to 
emphasize a more general interdependence with its component scores Reporting, 
Me Too, Collaborative Chanting, and Collaborative Giving. On this basis, we have 
called this factor. Linking to Others with Words (Interdependence). 

Factors 3 and 4 also have a number of scores in common. Both contain the 
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component scores Child Listener, Collaborative Discourse, Join Me, and Asserts 
Pride In Competence. However, Factor 3 emphasizes positive sel£-*assertlon with 
both Subcategory scores of the Possession Rights category, plus Me Better, Col- 
laborative Disagree, and Assumes Teacher Rale -Competence, On this basis, we have 
called this score Ego Thrust (Positive Self -Assertion) . On the other hand. Fac- 
tor 4 seems to emphasize the more general give and take of everyday peer verbal 
Interchange with its component scores Stops Frustratoi^ of Desire, Collaborative 
Dramatic Play, and Collaborative Giving. On this basis p we have called this fac- 
tor Peer Interaction Talk. 

Finally, Factor 2 seems to combine all the negative subcategories in all the 
categories, the denigration scores, the scores covering attempts to stop a frus- 
trator, the teasing score, the excluding score and the negative expressive score. 
On this basis, we have called this factor Aggressive Talk (Negative Self -Asser- 
tion) . 
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111. DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY 



To generate hypotheses concerning the developcnent of the functions of inter* 
personal speech, it seemed necessary to make certain assumptions concerning the 
development of the underlying structure of speaker -listener or self-other rela* 
tions. Fortunately, the formulations of Piaget (1926, 1S69) provided iu'^h a 
framework of necessary underlying assumptions concerning self-ether differentia- 
tion. Namely, Piaget posits a primary adualistic social state, undifferentiated 
with regard to the self and other (Piaget /,192^/ called this phase aad its mani- 
festations in speech and thought ''egocentric *0 > ^ gradual emergence of signifi- 
cant self-differentiation (which Piaget places at age 3) (Piaget and Inhelder, 
1969), and a secondary social state Involving mutuality and reciprocity between 
the increasingly differentiated self and other (Piaget /1926/ called this phase 
and its manifestation "socialized" and places the shift from egocentric to so- 
cialized stages at age 7), These formulations made it possible to organize the 
FIS-P category scheme into a tentative developmental sequence as follows: 

Personal motive subcategories > Categories I through IV seem to reflect an 
increasing ego-differentiation In that the Expressive statements of Category 1 
(e,R.. 'touch") seem to require no ego-differentiation. The Desire Implementing 
statements of Category II (e.g., 't^ore paste'O seem to require a differentiation 
only of momentary need states. The Possession Rights Implementing statements of 
Category III (e.g., '^Chat's mine") seem to require a self -schema which transcends 
time so that concrete objects, territory, etc., c^n be viewed as belonging or not 
belonging to the self beyond the present moment. Finally, the Ego-Enhancing 
Category IV (e.g^, "l^ook at rsy big housel ") seems to require the development of 
a self -schema with lasting and "abstract" attributes (competence, goodness, etc.) 
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which c^n boast abowt* 

Socfl <>ot|yt •^^•te^orl»» . Th« •octal sctlv^t of Categories V tffeiroMgH Vll 
also aean to reflect a ccotlmHJtt of ynderlylac aelf^^her 41f fere«tLatia<i. l^e 
S«lf ^Referrtng-Xaclu^laf He Too atatewnta of Categcnr V mmj to reflect a aIaI* 
num of dlfferontlatlon with 2. ialtatlvelx referring to hlMelf any atnte«»ent the 
cth^^r has aaid (e.g.. Other: 'I'n naking nhip creM** and ^ Mking %^if creM 
too'*), aa if the diatinctioa ber^ren th« self aai the other is blurred. The Jola* 
ing atatenenta of Categ.>37 VI (e.g., 'let^s Ju^ap^ aeern to reflect aa iMreaaing 
•elf*other differentiation in rhat the child activ%.l)r aeeka out a union with 
another rather than reactively iaitating another. Finallyi, the Collaborative 
•tatementa of Category VII (e.g., '"The garage goea there**) aee« to reflect the 
higheat degree of aelf-^other differentiation in that role differentiation la re* 
quired with the self end llateoer taking cooplettentary poaitiona in a larger pro- 
ject or a dlacuaaioiT^ 

Other rootlve »uuc<?tezorlea . Categorlea VIII, Learning In|»leMnting (e.g., 
*Vhat*s thatT'*), and IX, Reporting («.«•• **l goin^ to get the p^^ate^ %iere 
pUced /It the end of the llat of categorlea beclUaae they aeem to atend outattfe 
the developmental aequence covered by Categorlea I thrc^gh VII. t^ile the nature 
of the learning iJoiplementlng reaponae night be expect^^ to change with iocreealnf 
ego-^dif ferentlation, a wideapread occurrence of learning Inplenentlns araCMitnta 
of the word n<iairng variety, e.g., ''Duiiptruck, *' haa been conalatently reported at 
the earlieat levela of language developiDent (Ervln*Tripp, 1966). A« for the 
Reporting atatementa of Category IX, an appeal to coonon experience readily aug- 
geata that thla kind of aharing of experlencea occura throughout the life cycle. 
However, FUgetU (1926) data on the collective monologue would lead one to ex* 
pect that theae kindi of atatenanta would be a proalnetit feature of a relatively 
undif ferentleted atate of aelf-other develotuaent, where the lint la blurred 
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^ttMftcn tiif^kiaf ta oMtclf thinking aIom^ or <^*ft ttKiycdCt villi 

otters. 

Aroetirf^J (It Off , Solf *41f fcfOAtUiion tteory oUo provl4o4 com 4iroctim 
for 01 4mrmlopsmnUkl M^lyi^ of tte ^poa4o4 •<or«o. A^^lt *Ll»toMr •totoaioots 
oftd Aooorto Oi9olr« to Mult mm Lanoturo !« tho ligHt of thm cliil4*o k^mI va* 
41 f for out lot od 4opo«»4oiKy on *4ull €OtolAktr«. ClilU*LUlCMr #t^lc£.£j:;t» toow 
•oro Mluro, vliii on oxpo<io4 lacroo^vi villi ofo« of 4if foroniioiioti telvooo l9io 
•olf mni otter cUlt4roa. 

Tte Apfion4o4 scoro* Hodul«lioa, also •oo«o4 lo rofloci « grovint tolf^otter 
4if forontioiiofi slnco tho omplMOliont^ Juslif icoliofit, olc.» involvod •o«ni eo 
rtflocl on oxp<cto4 incrooto with o^« in ite obililr lo toko tte pcial of viov of 
ite lioloMr, i#liich fi^rot (1926) 4etcriteo ot tte Min footc^ro of hit itoro no* 
^liro tocioliEo4 slo^o* In tte somo conloxl* it oUo toevod wcrthvhilo to mmMm^ 
iM tte rooulio for tte ocoro Collo^cTAiivo Sitofroo* vtilch it yio%^ hy fioftt 
at o oocioliro^ tpooch form (l^lot^l, 1926). 

Tte Dovolopnrntol %tu4f voo 4«tlgfMr4 to oamIi^ 4e4yctlytly thoto tiyi>otteli» 
col dovolopttonltl to^uoncot eoncorain^ tte Suteotogorx tcorot for ^lortonol ao* 
liv«t» tocltl aollvot^ ond otter wHivot, oi%d tte Kpp^^^ tccrct. It olto 
i^loanoi to oxoaine IndtfctlYoIv iKoto Subcotecary tcorot on4 ApporvJed tcorot i4iich 
clutlor lofoiter during tte courto of dovoloipiBOnt froa 2 lo %^ ond to roUlo 
Iteoo clytloro to tte factor tcorot* 

S^Joclt 

T^blo 1 dotcritet tte total group of ckiU^m ttvudiod. i* cocitltto4 of fivo 
taa^lot, OM OMil lofigitu4iMl tMplo of four ^Uvaatagod vtiitot (2 boy% and 2 
girlf/l/ /i*torvod a^ agot 2-0, 2^, 3»0, JV. An4 4S; and a largo crott-toction* 
groyp of 173 |t cofitittiAg of four tociolinfuittic ta-nplot, advantagM wteito, 
advMtagod black, and ditadvantagod black, a^l groupt of above tverago «tan IQ 

Inaort Tablo I about tero 
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(itfMit MAA A^o^r^ ICX)), ^lut 41 41tr^T«ntC(t>4 telMk fTM^ «f Airtraf^ mttM 

IQ. With on* th« fowr cr<^» *««€tiOMl tMiplM ImI^«4 $^gto9pm of 

10 Mtfi «t «f«s 2fl, 3^, 4^ vtlti #^^1 iMid^r of ^oyg m4 gtrtfi in o#<li 

o^kfTOwp. Tte on« 03lec{^clo<l tlM 4i#^voat«f«(4 black (royr ^Ich 
liiicl«fflo4 *n ft441tlonol 10 (t, S bo^t m4 S glrU, %rltli all |« of OT«rofO KtMt 
XQ (M t» 105). 

It c#a ^ te-^s t*&#t t%o h^it M>flo 414 ca<^tlt«it« # Ml#*c#4 4«#i|^«* 
Mo 4i*^t^aAt«co4 wHlttt woro •ol<cto4 for thm tty^j >#€Om«o tiM focao of coMorn 
%NM tho black orMa ct^atto, aa Ibaa k#M tlia caaa la mo%t lao^MfO aad pormrty ra« 
•aarch (aaa WiUlaM, 1970). Xa a441tlaQ, no bolov avaraga or tvaraca IQ a4i^n« 
tafa4 grou^, altliar black or vlilta, %ntra •t«>4ia4. Tba XQ iidbalanca raaMlta4 
froa thm natyrallttlc a*aMr of aalactlag 2.*t v^aaalj, both 41aa4vaataga4 aM a4-^ 
vaiitft^a4 la vara locatad in tbalr cmt coaMinltlaa la tha t/plcal klc»4a of 
•chool saetlaga that th€9€ comunitlaa curreatly />roirl4a. For tba 41aachraataga4 
black thaaa Katchool aattlaga c^.9ltta4 of publicly fttii4a4 4ay cara caatars. 
^rant^hlU canttra, aD4 Ilaa4 Start caatara. At tbata cantors. |ji %i«ra avail* 
abla covarl»g tha full ran^a of IQ. For tba a4vanta4c4 i^ltaa a^ blacks, tt»a 
}>ratchool aatttaga contlatai of prlvataly funda4, hi4h tulttcm, al44la*clats 
Aortarlaa, afi4 Inforval play groupa for torn of tha 2-7aar^l4». la thata 
ttl441a^laaa aattlog*. only abova avaraga IQ groups praaaata4 tfeaoaalvaa, vltb 
ilMt wmm abova 100. 

ConBttqumntly^ to aaarcUa aona control crrar ttia IQ variabla i#hila coA^arlag 
a4vaataga4 aii4 4iaa4yantaga4 tha 41aa^aAtaga4 group vaa 41vl4a4 into yppar* 
lialf aad lovar^half XQ groups. Spaclf Ically, tills lattar proca4ura was foUoM4 
at tha 2S, 3V aa4 i\ yaar lavala. At tha 4V yaar la/al, tha first laval te ba 
•tiidio4, a mora aobitiout plaa vaa un4artakafi vitli thraa IQ groupa foraia4. top 
thir4. avaraga (Blaat IQ 93*105),^^ aa4 bottom thir4. It caa ba iiota4 in Tabla 1 

O 
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ihAt tbc t0p ttiLr4 nt Aft 4^ !• cM|»M*bU U wmo tQ <IU.7) to tbm mmm^ cf 
top Mlf At ilM oiMr (103»7» Ul.«» 115.)) » whlU a canfrlMtloo of 

CIM •v«r«t« Md k^tM thirJ XQ gto^pm mt kS U con^riOiU la mm XQ (t^.O) to 
t%m MMS of ttio ^to« Mlf «t tte otHor o^o lav«U (62.3, 91. •» On thlo 

tAolo» thm 4«tA for tlM ^tto» tvo*ttilrdt om^U ot ogo 4^ Ma boo«« a^f^ogod for 
Wocli tibt Drroloparacol Md SoclollncalatU Studloo. to coa^ro vltli ttio low«r XQ 
oiMpUa at tho otbrr afo lovola. lablt 1 alMra ttia airrracaa for tlia bcttoo tvo* 
tliirda aaapla for af«» ig^ and rrrbal pro^Mtlirlty Maourra. 

It caci Va aooit In Ya^la 1 tKat at all ago loYtla^ tha naan tQ aroraa for tha 
tilgMr XQ 4taadirancag*4 (iioii^ ara all aVo>ra 100» aa ara tha want for aU #4vaii* 
tafONd ft'^P^* klack aad «Alta. Tte l49«af Itudlnal aampla vaa alao aVova avar* 

ago la XQ. 

Xn a«lo<tlng tba aaok^U^ dlaadvamtagod Ma daflotd In tari&a of ttM national 
gvt^oUnaa for povartr lnral» fanil/ Incow ^lov H,000. A4yantag«4 wa< daflnod 
aa upp^t ALddta class botli In of o4i*catlon (coU«ga» inrofaaalonal^ artistic 

or tactolcal) and occvpatloo (nAtiagarlal. profaaalonai » artlatlc or toclMilcal). 
Ttiora i^aa no nlddla groiip vltH ragard to aortal ctaaa (l.a.» flranaa^ poUconnn. 
atc.)t Black ttlsmlclty vaa daflnad aa Afro^Aaarlcan paranta to axcliada Carlbhoan 
msA African klacka; ^Ita athniclty raproaontod ttia iMtaroganaoya po^lation at* 
tOttdlng prlvata pr^cliMl clnaa«a in Haw York» Including w^lta Frotaatofita. Iriah» 
Jaivat Xta|iana» ^tc. Oklldron trltk |4iyslcal (lacli*dlng sansory» aKi<or» or noMro- 
Xogfl^tal) Knndlcapa vara ancbsdod. THara %f«ra also no sibling palra alloi#o4. 

In aa locting ttia preaclioot caotara» only tlioaa vltli a frea play period aa 
fraacrlkod by tJkm itflM»la^liild approncb (son abova) vora cboasai. for tha lotngl* 
t^inai san^^is^ tha fraa«>play-parlod condf tlona wra ainulatod by lo^*«^lng a 
fnsily vith a ptayrooa physically a^ipp^d Wth all tha accoutravanta of \mm 
»nra#ry achoola «^iidar at«dy» and by ro^u ring that tha adulta not inltiata nny 
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lat<r«ctlOA« (vtrbal or oth«rvlM) %rlth the cftvlldrtn. Thm longitudinal •m^U 

crMt^d the >jm$U of p€r»o<iAl cont^td. tU« children v«r« oclsnbors of • 
mriMr of tl^ miiearcti CeMi. All four chlldrea mr« pUjrMtts eod ocltSk^t of 
other. 

For the cro«e«^MctloMl siMipU. edTMtegcd ceotere %mf otlocttd so that 
there alght be •omm ethnic verlety mmong the vhltee. umI bleck chlUreo ee well 
ee white* Hoet of the edveAteged lAltee «^e located In ttUUellx lotegratcd 
•choolt. %i«ille eboMt helf of the ed^renteged blecke %Pere located lo veil Utegreted 
•chooU. The reMlalng edventeged bUck dete vtre collected et private nureery 
•chMle In nlddle-cleee bleck cooounltlee. In oorthArn Ken>hetten end north Bronx* 
DleedTenteged centere %#^re loceted in poverty conounlttee in the Vev York eree, 
south Bronx, lover eaet elde. eouth Jenelce, QUrlea end central 9everk* Since 2* 
yeer^olde vere difficult to locete. eeverel dieedmnteged c#ntere vere eelected 
teceute they had 2*7eer*old gf^oupe, and th»e older children vere studied ee veil* 
Altogttber. there vere 20 centere etudled and 19 gt<^9 eettinge or clee»ee» 

For ell four croes^aectlonal eanplt^^ adult^chlld retlo uat veil natched. 
vlth ratloe of 1 tc 3 awl I to 4 for the 2h-7**'*^l^ group*, end ratioa of 1 to 5 
to 1 to S far the 3^*, 4^*, and 5^-year-old grcupt. In centers for J-rear-olds 
and above, there vere generally 10 to 16 children in attendance, e head teacher, 
and one or tvo aeeistaat teachere. The centers far 2-year*o;de vere aore var* 
table. Bost vlth tvo teachers a«kd 7 or B children In ettendance. but som vlth 
one teecher and 3 or 4 children, and one vlth 7 to 10 adults and 20 to 23 chll* 
dren. For the longitudinal etudy. all four ett-thera vere present at all e4»aerve* 
tlone. with not one esslgiie4 the role of teacher. The mothers sat on the sli^* 
lilies end chatted flatly afficng theMelves. responding to the children vhea ep* 
preached. 

The ethnUlty of peers and a^lt steff vaa largely the aasM aa that et the 
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thougli for ttM *dvAatAS«4 bl*ck group la lottgtated c«nttt« tt^rm vcr« both 
kUtk Md vhittt €lM«M(€» and tMclitr»» Md CM dlMdvantAsed blaclui %mtm %cm* 
tlms In proiAcliooU vlth « ftw Puerto Rit«n cdildreQ and teacficrt. Th« •o<i»t 
cUs« of pMrt m4 ASsUtAot tM<ter» %«• aUo th« tMt that of {•« sliKt Ibtjr 
ttOMlly all llv^d la thm mm cooMfiity. Haay of th% dlsAdvAntAft^d ctntora wtro 
locatod la city liou»la( projotta %^r€ ttoot of the chlldroa and assUtaat t4»r4cti€r» 
llv€d. All haAd toacfeiort ymtm ^idilm claas atnd ata2atant teactkcra %fmrm oftM la 
training aapiri94 alddla^^data atatua. 

Thm obaanrtra for tho 4<^7ear^olda conalatad of tha tvo obaervera vt^o parclcl-* 
pa ted la tft»t rallablllty aaaaaa«ant (aa< abonra). For tba atid }*r<ar«oIda» 

thara vaa aaotSkar o^aai^ar who vaa tralMd to reach tha aama !eiral of rallabllltj. 
All ohsarrara i#ara vhlta. Thara i#ara tv^ laaln tlnet tastart^ cnt black and oaa 
vhlta. Blaat raaulta uera vlthhald from tha observert; allpa occurred In ct^lj a 
fav casaa. 

Subjacta and Verbal froductlvlty 

Tha problem of varlatlooa In verbal productivity is ao Itsportant for atudlea 
of qualitative dlfferencea In speech functlc^lnt that it mrita careful consider^ 
atlon. It haa already bam noted that the uau^al procedure of percent convertion 
latrodvcea Ita o^ fora of dlatortloa^ while It atten^ta to reaed/ the dlatortlc^a 
that follo>!^ from the uae of raw freqi*ancy data. The interval ineaMra waa intro- 
duced in an arteaipt to attenuate both of these forna of diatortiooa. Nev^rthe* 
leaa* it seeded essential to exattieia differer^ces aisomf the aaoiples under atudy la 
both the total ouiaber of Intenrala la which acore^bla apeech occurred aad in the 
rM frex^ieclcy of acoreable statesMta. 

Table 1 ahowa the naana and aCifiS)4ard 4evlatioas for alt five aaaiplaa for both 
the total atateoaata and the total latervala* To test the effects of soclolln* 
flu&stlc groups age» and aex» 3«^t aoelysea of varla&ce (witli replicatloQ for sex) 
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vtr« carried out on thm four croftt^tectional ••oiplM. Thit longitudLnal sMpU 
M« not toclud«4 in tlieM «uwil]r«€« b«cAu«« of th% tpcciAl conditioos un4«r which 
th««€ data %i€r« collected. Th« rteultt for both ttMeuree thotfied •Ignif leant Min 
• ffMte for both •oclolinguUtic group (total ttatMrtnta t • 4.73, £< .01; total 
iotanral • i.Ob^ < .001) and aga (total atatcwmta t • W*^^, £ < *001; total 
interval fi • 3.12, SL < .05), and a aignificant intaraction harvMO aoctoUnfuia- 
tic croup and aga (total atata«inta ^ * 2.OS9 £< .OS; total interval t * 2.01, 
£ < .03). Schaffa taata ahoi#ed that tH« cva diaadvaetagcd groupt (hls^<^ 
loMar IQ) ahouad a aignificMt ago incrMM»)t fron aga 2 to 5, vhlla the two ad* 
vantagad groapa (black and whita) did u&t^ and that tha advantaged black group 
•houad aignif icantljr higher verbal productivity th^n the diaadvantaged black 
loi#er IQ group in the age ranga 2^ to but that there vara no other tlgnifi* 
cant differencea aflK>ng tociolinguiatic groupa at anj age level. 

In the coutae of further eunlnlag the nature of thia coaplex interaction 
betvaen age and aociolinguiatic group, it becaw apparent that thm Maauraa of 
total verbal productivity vera maaningleaa in that the totala coe^lned tvo con* 
pletely different kinda of atateaanta, thoae addreaaed to adult (Adult -Liatenar 
accre) an^^ those addreatcd to childra«i (Child*Littener acore). Figure 1 ahoua 
that both froa a developmntal and a aociolinguiatic atandpolnt, Adult ^Listener 
and Child*Liatener acorea are conpletely diaparate. 

inaert Figure 1 about hare 

Figure I thova the aieana for the Adult *Llacener and Oilld*LLatener acorea 
for the interval aMaure for all four croaa*aectlonal aaaplea at all four age 
levela. The conparable age curvea for the rav frequency aeaaurea vere virtually 
the aaM, ao that only the reaulta on the interval aieatura were analyaed. Analy 
aea of variance (aoc iolidguiatic group by age by aeg /with replication for tax/) 
of tha a«ana of Figure I ahou aignificant aga ef facta for both acorea, uith Adult 
^^.atener ahouing a aignificant decreaaa vith age fron 2 to 5 (£ « 4.11, £< ^001) 
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and Child LUt«o€r •Hewing « •ignlflcAnC increase (£ • 12.8S, £< .001). There 
%res aleo e eignificent effect of eociolinguietic group for both the Adult ^Listen- 
er ecore • 8.22, .001) end the Child-Listener «core (£ • 4.96, £< .01). 
Scheffe teste to enel/te the eource of the eignif icent eociolinguletic effect 
•hew tHet the edventeged white group produced eignif icently more adult-addresaed 
eteteMnte than either of the dieedventeged groups <£ < .05 for the higher IQ 
group end .001 for the lower IQ group), with no significant difference be** 
tveen black end vhite edventeged groups, or between higher end lower IQ disadven- 
taged groups. Scheffe tests for the Child ^Listener score showed that the advan* 
taged black group produced significantly nore child-addressed steteoaents than 
either of the disadventaged groups (g, < .01 for the higher IQ group, and £< ,01 
for the loi#cr IQ group), with no significant difference between black and white 
advantaged groups, or between hic^er and Ivi^r IQ disadvantaged groups. There 
were no significant interactions for either score. There was a significant sex 
effect • 6.89, £< .001) for adult-*addressed speech, with girls producing more 
of these utterances. 

It can be seen that the results of both the Developmental and Sociolinguist- 
ic Studies will need to be discussed in the light of thet»e developmental and so- 
clolif.guistic differences in the totals for adult- and child-addressed state- 
vents, rather than in relation to total verbal productivity, which obscures these 
listener-related differences.^^ 

Procedures 

Recording and scoring procedures were followed in accordance with the Abbre- 
viated form of the FIS-P described above. For the cross -sectional data, seven 
out of the 170 Js dropped out of the program after 6 to 10 intervals of observa- 
tions. Their data were retained, and extrapolation was made to 12 intervals. 
One of the glrl« in the longitudinal sample saoved to California at years; 
again the data at the 4^ year level were retained and extrapolation was made to 
^four §,s. For a few twos, Catell Infant IQ Scales were administered when a Binet 
j^aal vaa out attained. 
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Results and Discussion 
Tables 2 through 6 show the developmental findings for each of the five 
samples 9 Table 2 for the longitudinal sample at ages 2-0, 2%, 3-0, 3% and 4^, and 
Tables 3 through 6 for each of the four cross-sectional samples , advantaged white, 
advantaged black, disadvantaged black higher IQ, and disadvantaged black lower 
IQ, respectively, each cross-sectional easple with age^level means at 2^, 3^, 4% 
and 5^. At every age level for all five samples, mean FIS-P speech scores are 
listed in terms of the mean aumber of observation intervals, out of a total of 12, 
in which each speech score occurred. For the disadvantaged black 4%-year-old 
sample with the additional average IQ group. Table 6 shows two sets of results, 
one for the lower third IQ group (N " 10), and one combining the lower third with 
the average IQ group (N » 20). Only the latter cotnbined results will be discussed 
since the combined groups together are a better match in IQ with the below average 
IQ groups of ages Zk, ^\ and 5^, than is the lower third 4%-year-old group itself, 
as has been noted. ^ 

Insert Tables 2^6 about here 

To reduce the findings of Tables 2 through 6 to manageable proportions, the 

results for all five samples are summarized in Table 7. Table 7 shows the number 

of the five samples with an age increase, decrease, or neither, for those speech 

scores with adequate frequency. Adequate frequency is defined as more than one 

of the five samples with one age level mean greater than 1.00 interval. Eight of 

the 33 scores of the Abbreviated Form of the FIS-P were excluded from Table 7, on 

12 

the basis of low frequency, leaving 25 speech scores. In addition, because the 
longitudinal sample is the only one with data at ages 2-0 and 3*0, these data are 
excluded from the summary Table 7, though they will be discussed wherever they 
provide additional information. 
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In Table 7| where all five samples show the predicted age Increment, the 

13 

Sign test is significant at the .03 level (one-tailed test). Brackets in 
Table 7 denote that a Subcategory score is inconsistent with the findings for the 
other subcategories within the same category. In addition, any one sample with 
an age pattern which deviates from the cuodal age pattern for a given score is 
identified in Table 7 by the following symbols: Lo for longitudinal, AW for ad- 
vantaged white, AB for advantaged black, DBH for disadvantaged black higher IQ, 
and DEL for disadvantaged black lower IQ. 

The results of Table 7 will be analyzed deductively, in relation to the de- 
velopmental hypotheses outlined above, regarding Subcategory scores for personal, 
social, and other motives, and for the Appended scores. The findings will then 
be synthesized in relation to the way the scores cluster together at the age 
levels from 2 to 5, in relation to the factor analyses at age 4, and in relation 
to the age decrement which has been found for adult-addressed statements and the 
age increment for child-addressed statements. 
Developmental Findings ; Deductive Analysis 

Personal motive subcategories . It will be recalled that theoretical consid- 
erations concern^ing self-differentiation suggested a davelopmental continuum of 
speech function for the personal motive categories such that Expressive (Cate- 
gory I) and Desire Implementing (Category II) statements were viewed as Immature 
speech patterns since they require little ego-differentiation, while Possession 
Rights Implementing (Category III) and Ego -Enhancing (Category IV) were viewed as 
Increasingly more mature, requiring Increat^ing ego-differentiation. The asser- 
tions of pride (boasting) and denlgratlons of the Ego-Enhancing category were ex- 
pected to be the most mature since they require the full development of an ego- 
schema, with attributes to boast about. The results for the personal motive sub** 
category scores tend to support this hypothesis of a developmental continuum. 
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Table 7 shows that Expressive and Desire Implementing subcategories show little 
evidence of any increase with age (sample DBL for two of the three subcategories) , 
and some evidence of decrease with age for Desire Implementing (samples Lo, AW, 
and AB for one subcategory; sample Lo for the other). Possession Rights Imple- 
menting shows somewhat more evidence of increase with age (sample DBL for one 
subcategory; samples DBL and DBH for the other), and almost no evidence of de- 
crease with age (sample AB for one subcategory). Finally, the subcategories of 
Ego-Enhancing, Asserts Pride in Competence, etc., and Denigrates Other -Competence, 
etc., show increases with age for all five samples, a statistically significant 
increment for both of these ego-enhancing subcategories* 

The hypothesis of a developmental continuum for the personal motive subcate- 
gories is further supported by the data of the longitudinal sample at age 2-0. 
Table 2 (column 1) shows the overwhelming dominance of Desire Implementing speech 
at the youngest age level studied, with a mean score of 6.8 intervals for Asserts 
Desire, and 2.0 for Stops Frustrator of Desire. Next in frequency for the per- 
sonal motive subcategories is Possession Rights Implementing with a mean of .3 
for Asserts Possession Rights and 1.5 for Stops Frustrator of Possession Rights. 
The most mature Ego-Enhancing statements have zero frequency of occurrence at 
age 2-0. 

It may be noted that the developmental hypothesis would be even more strong- 
ly supported if Category I, Expressive, were altogether eliminated from the De- 
velopmental continuum. Two of its three Expressive subcategories. Positive and 
Negative, have already been eliminated from Table 7 on the grounds of inadequate 
frequency. If we eliminate the remaining Expressive subcategory, Positive/Nega- 
tive, Table 7 shows that for Category II there are three samples with age decre- 
ments, for Category III there is one, and for Category IV there are none, so that 
the age decrement as well as the age increment data would support the developmen- 
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tal hypothesia. A reasonable case can be made for excluding the Expressive cate- 
gory from the nine nvajor interpersonal speech categories , on the grounds that it 
is often unclear whether the child Intends his expressive outburst for intraper- 
sonal catharsis or for interpersonal communication. 

It may also be noted in Table 7 that the only sample showing an age incre- 
ment for either Category I or II is the disadvantaged black lower IQ group (DBL) « 
As can be seen in Table 1, this group talked so little at age 2h (a mean of 7.3 
intervals vs. 10.8, 11.1, 10.4, and 9.fi f.ov the other four samples) that it in- 
evitably shows age increments for almost all the FIS^P scores within the age 
range under study (see Table 7). 

Otherwise, the only inconsistency with the hypothesis of a developmental 
continuum from Categories I through XV is the finding for Teases and Tests Limits, 
which shows no consistent age increment, though it is one of the subcategories of 
Category IV, Ego-Enhancing (see bracketed item. Table 7). The significant age 
increments shown for the boasting and denigrating subcategories of Category IV 
suggest that Teases and Tests Limits may be incorrectly placed in this Ego-Enhanc- 
ing category. In contrast with boasting and denigrating, the face validity of 
teasing as an ego-enhancing statement is easily open to challenge. 

In any case, the really impressive aspect of the Ego-Enhancing findings is 
the consistency of the age at which a sharp increase in boasting occurs for all 
five samples. Figure 2 portrays in graphic form the findings on boasting (i.e., 
the FIS-P score Asserts Pride in Competence^ etc.) which are shown in Tables 2 to 
6. It can be seen that a sharp increase in the means occurs at age 3% for all 
four cross-sectional samples (from 1.5 to 2.8 for AW, 1.6 to 2.8 for AB, .7 to 
3.1 for DBH, and .8 to 2.8 for DBL) and at age 3-0 for the longitudinal sample 
(from 1.0 to 3.5), the latter being the only sample with data available for chil- 
dren age 3-0. Also for all five samples. Figure 2 shows that once the sharp age 

Insert Figure 2 about here 
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increment takes place, the rate of occurrence of boasting statements generally 
levels off throughout the age range under study. 

This abrupt shift in the productivity of boasting utterances is strongly 
supportive of the hypothesis of an abrupt underlying structural change in the 
development of ego^dif ferentiation at around age 3. It should be noted that 
psychoanalysts as well as Piaget (Fiaget and Inhelder, 1969) have pointed to 
such a developmental shift in ego^differentiation at age 3. Freudians speak of 
the onset of the phallic -oedipal period, with the emergence of much boasting and 
intensive self ^assertion, reflecting a new sense of self (Erikson, 1963). The 
present data seem to extend and amplify these Fiagetlan and psychoanalytic con- 
cepts regarding ego-differentiation to the study of the functions of everyday 
interpersonal speech from 2 to 5. 

Social motive subcategories . It will be recalled that considerations con- 
cerning the development of self-other differentiation suggested a developmental 
continuum for the social functions of speech as follows: The Self -Refetring- 
Including Category V seemed most immature, the Me Too repetitions requiring a 
minimum of self -other dif ferentiiitton. The Joining Category VI seemed to require 
an Increasing degree of self -other differentiation, since the child actively cre- 
ates a union with another. The Collaborative Category VII, which requires evi- 
dence of role differentiation, seemed to be the most mature. The results tend to 
support this developmental continuum hypothesis (see Table 7). Table 7 shows 
that the Me Too statements of the immature Self-Referring-Including Category V 
show an increase with age only for the DBL sample, who show increases with age 
for almost every score, as has been pointed out. On the other hand, the Joining 
statements show increases v;ith age for most of the five samples. Most impressive 
is the fact that the Collaborative Category VII shows an increase with age for 
all five samples for Collaborative Discourse, Collaborative Disagree and Collab- 
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oratlve Dramatic Play» all Gtatlstlcally significant increiaentG <£ < »03). Also 
in support of the developtoental continuum hypothesis is the 2*0*year-old data of 
the longitudinal sample (Table 2, column 1). Table 2 shows He Too and Join Me 
statements at age 2*0» but almost zero Collaborative 8t<!itcments. Indeed, Collab- 
orative Discourse, like Sgo-Enhancing, seems to show an abrupt increase in fre- 
quency, at ages 3-0 or 3%, for all but one of the samples (advantaged white), 
suggesting that the capacity for such collaboration is related to the pivotal 
ego-differentiation that seems to emerge at this age. 

The results that are inconsistent with the developmental continuum hypothe- 
sis for the social motives (see bracketed items. Table 7) suggest that the cate* 
gory system may need some revision as follows: The Ke Better subcategory (see 
Self-Referring-lncluding Category V) which shows itself to be a mature speech 
function, because all five samples show an increase with age, might better be 
placed in the more mature Ego-Enhancing category. Like the latter » Me Better 
statements involve boasting, but a boasting of a competitive kind, indicating 
that S_ is superior to the other. Me Better statements were placed in the Sclf- 
Ref erring-Including category because, like Me Too statements, they usually in* 
volve a self -reference following another's statement (e.g., *Vline is good**; 'Vilne 
is better"). However, it appears that Me Better statements, though they often 
involve self -references, may aeed to be viewed as mature kinds of self-references 
since they are likely to require the same degree of self-differentiation that any 
and all boasting statements seem to require. 

On the other hand. Collaborative Chanting statements (see under Category VII, 
Table 7), which are also similar to He Too statements in that both often involve 
repetitions of what the other is saying, should probably be placed together with 
the Me Too subcategory in Category V, The data indicate that both of the^e repe- 
tition forms show little tendency to increase with age. Finally, the ColUbora- 
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ttv€ Giving •ubcAtcgory My not hav« •hovn th« txpcct»4 Ag^ incr«Mnt b€cau»€ 
•tCttingTy mott aaturc nurturant r«»poM«» (t.g.» *t>oii*t cry^ vtr« clM»ifie4 
together with vh«t art probably iamitartt rtspociMs (t.g.» txtaciding 

object toMrd anothtr with th€ •iaplt irord ^^re**). Tb< latttr •iapl« rMponac 
occurred vith even our youngest ^e. Som refioeaent of thie eubcetegory •)>t!M 
indicated to dietinguieh leveU of cooptexity bere* 

Other potive eubceteTOrlee * The otber epeech functions » Learning ImplMftot- 
ing a-v! Reporting^ #ere a«eu«d to operate at all levels of ego*di/feremtiatioci. 
In fact» the Learning Im^leaentiog^ Restates OHd Knowledge subcategory* though tt 
•hovii no consistent age increase or decrease for any ot the five saaiples* does 
show an early peak for all but the DBL saeiple* followed by a drop and a eugges* 
tion of a possible later increase for three of the sao^les (sae Tables 2*4). 
This aarly peak* and possible later rise* is interastiug froa the point of view 
of the word-muting function of speech^ frequently described as occurring in the 
very early phases of speech developnent (Crvio*Tripp* IM^). In the ns*r acoi^* 
Ing systea* word man ing (e.g.* *1)uaptruck* ^ pointing) is scored as testates Old 
Knowledge* as are later such nore elaborate restatcnents of knowledge* like **rhc 
green ones are the weekdays** (pointing to calendar). The data auggasting an 
early peak for this score* together with the suggestion of a later Increase with 
age* auggest thj^t this subcategory score night better Ke broloea dou^ into two 
subscores* one for the early word naning* and another for the later nore elabor* 
ate restateneats of factual infomation. lagardiag the ^«^portlng statemients* 
Keporting about the Self and Kaporting abotft Things som to follow the predicted 
developftsntal course since Table 7 indicatat^ no age increase fof any of the 
sanples except for the OBL aanple* who show increases for alnost every score, 
nowevar* Kaporting aboun Others shows an age increase for throe aaeiplee. Since 
these atata«eota were alaoat ndKcluaively about poors* this increase saean related 
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ta tilt locr€AM vttti Age la •t«tt«Mt» to a €hll4 lUttocr (m« Apptntf^d f;cort», 
TakU ?)• laportlAC a^OMt Otlners •feouU poasikly ^a •cnrt4 tc cm cf tha •octal 
aoiira catatotlas. 

Afata tHa loafltodlfwil •aapla^ with data avallabia at tha 2*0 lavttl^ t#i>dt 
to BH^poft tha daraloponacital hypothasla that tha Laarnlog a:^ Reporting catagorlaa 
ara InatMra. Tabla 2 (col%i«i 1) shOM that by aga 2*0 laportln^ ftataaarits ara 
alraady at vary high lavaU, with oaaoa (ro« 2.S to 4.3 for tha thraa aubcata- 
gorlas, ahoat at high at thay vill avar gat In tha agi» raagc un<Sar study, 2 to } 
yaari. Tha lAaraliig^tattatat Old Kaovladga tyhcatagoryf with £ dc&q cf 1.0 !• 
alto at high at it will avar gat. Only for tha Laarnlng*Partv^t Slav kac^ladga 
aahcattgory it tha 2*0 naaa claarly IcMtr thaa at later agat. Hcxwtvar, it Madt 
to ha aotad that tha iMxgittddiaal aao^lc tt covnplataly atypical raUtiva to tha 
othar four taaplat la ralation to thit ^cora, and ocily in ralation to thlt tcorc. 
1%a tonglt^lMl tatt|»la It far itora product iva ttk^m tha othar MMrkpl^^ on Laarning* 
Furauat Vav Knouladga. Wh«thar thlt it htcautc »othart vara pratant for tha 
lof^gltudinal taripla, or vtiathar It it ralttad to thalr high IQ <isaan of 152.2, 
aaa Tabic I), thit Intaratting tangantUl finding taarltf further invest igat ion. 

Exaifiinlnf tha 2*0*yaar*old data cf tha lonf^itudinal tampla (Ttbla 2, column 
1) It caa ba Qotad hmf tha aarly ttaturlng ftaportin^ and Oetlra Inplcaaating ttata^ 
Mfitt dottlnata tha ^p^^ch at thit aarly tga laval, with aaant ranging fro« 2.0 to 
$,t. Maxt, Uit much loi#ar la rata <n "Kcurraaca, ara fottattioa Rights ttata* 
watt, na Too, and Laamlag stataaants, vith assns froti .5 to 1.3. Aloiost at 
aara rataa ara lgo*EahaiKlag and Collaborativa stataoants, tha Ista aaturing par* 
sooal and social wotlvas, raapactlvaly . 

^ppafidad scoraa . Ragarding tha Appandad scoras. Adult Listanar and Assarts 
Daslra to Adults ago*dlf faratttlatlon thaory predicted a dacras^e uith aga, re* 
flactlag aa Incraaslag dlf faraotiation of self froa thrs primary de^^endant adult 
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CM«tAlbtr r^UtlOMhip, vtiiU Child ti^tmmt v«» cxpecttJ to LacrMM vitti 

Ilia 41ff0rMtlAt#4 p#«r». Xr» *4ditioo, tM Afp#<i4«d •cor« IfoAiUcfoo and tM 
Sttbs€or« CotUbcrAtlvt OlMfrt*, ^cotm ¥HUH M€Md to co^r Mrs oocUUm4 
forw of ojiprossloci, v«ro oxpoctod to iacroMo vith ago, rtflocting ao lAcrMsod 
co«Kora tfio fo^ll^M of tho otiior, mm it 4«volop#4 with iQcroMlng solf-i^thor 
dlCforMtiatlom* 

THo rooults rf tho oooijrtot of vorlooco oa Adult LUtomr ODd Child LtotoMt 
hMrm olro^^ boon rojM»rtod, ohoviot o ol^tfUo^c 0^4 docrowot for tho fonttr 
Md locroMiit for tho Uttor. Tho loos pcvorful Sign tost %#hl€h lo hole« oppllod 
la tho DrvolopMotol Stuady ohoirs o •l^lflcoAt IncroaonC for Child LlotOAor, vlth 
oil fWo oottpUo Lficrooolnt vlth ogo, for Adult LUtonor, oil Vut tho ML oooiplo 
•faoi# o(o docro«Mt». Aooorta Doolro to Adalt docrooood %dth ogo for tvo sooploo, 
ood no sMi^lo shoMd on Ifhcroooo vlth ogo« 

Tho ooclolltod forotf cf oxproooloo, ftodulotloo ood Colloborotlvo OlJogroo, 
both shoA^ Incroooos vlth ogo for oil flvo •omplot (•Igolflcoat ot tho .03 loyol)* 
ladood, Tobltt 2 threagh 6 liadlcoto thot thoro 1» o toadoocy for both of thooo 
•coros to ohov o ohorp rloo ot ogoo 4^ or iH follcvlng tho shorp rlso of Ego* 
Cohoacing and Colloborottvo Diocourao, vhlch soom to occur ot ogts or 3^. 
Tho doto ouggoat thot thooo sHorp tAcrooooi lo oocUlltod forM of opooch uoogo 
My dopood OQ tho abrupt choagoo lo oolf-othor dlf forootlotloo rofloctod In tho 
00^1 lor ohArp rlao lo Ceo-e«hoaclog •toteoonta. 

To >u— irlto tho obovo find lag*, tho doto aopport tho hypothoooa eoncomlng 
dovolopMocol cootlohio of apooch function rofloctlag on undor lying dovolopnontol 
€ontloiA»» of aolf* nod oolf*othor dlfforontUtlon. Vonoly, tho poro€>Ml func* 
tlono of a^och which toott to rofloct llttlo aolf ^dlfforMtlotlon (o.g., oubcoto* 
gorioo of Doolro InplooMtlog) ohoif mo tondoncy to Incroooo vlth ogo, tdillo thoco 
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vbUli r«fUct UcrMsUf IrviU of «£o*41 treat latloa (e.g., Fotstssloo Rlctits 
IsiplnrttClaf aal tgo-I«hMcliit m^bc^trngortM^) tliov iacrcMinif <vi4mc« of age 
IttcrcMata ia all f iv« am^iIcs. IodM4, tb« Wa«tlA( ma A^bna^ Irkcrtasc 

•ratal Mgctotiag aa abrapt Mdarlytat •triMtyral cr;Aat« la tbm mgo^tch^m. 

T\m Bmam coMldaratlOM hol4 for the •octal functiona of •paech. IHosa %^ich 
a«M to rtqulra laaa aalf^^otter dlf faraatUtlon (e.g., tha H« Too si^bcaf ^rgory) 
•hov Uttla avldai»ca of lacraaaUg vlth ago, %#hlta thoaa ra^lrlng tlMt groataat 
aalf*othar dif {arMtUlloQ (a.g., Collaborativa Ditcoursa aod Dramatic flay sub* 
caitforlaa) Bhaif airldaoca of lacraaaing «lth aga ia all fiv« aMiplas. Xodaad, 
tha lattar •bov a conttoulag lacraaaa aftar ago ). A« tat tbt other fuoctiooa, 
Ltarnlng tmpltstattng and taportlag, t(M data on subcatagcriat Kastatas Old Ka<wI- 
adga, Xapwtiag a^oiat tha Salf, aad la(>orttag AboMt Things l->dicata that thasa 
ara aarly forms of apaach fuactioo ^ich Mlatain tha aam lavcl of fra^oc> 
throughout tha sga ra^a uadar study. Tba data also tndicata that Adult*Listaaar 
statastfats and /Uaarts Daaira to Adult ara tnnatura speach forM^ %^ila tha nua* 
har of Child^Littaoar stataaaaots shov a cofitinwlag incrcasa with aga. aftar aga 3. 
Finally, ttia rasults show that socialitad spaach fprmt. incluKdlng Kodutatloo and 
Collahorativa Disagraa. show substantial iocraaaas in fraquancy aftar sgas 4 and 
J. 

PaYflOPgtfttal FlQdtfts , s; lf>dactiva iTQthatlt 

If wa asxt axamlot thaaa spaach findings, as thty clustar togachar during 
tha coursa of daval op m tn t, ia ralation to tha factor analysis And in ralation to 
tha davalopaMNital coursa of adult* *nd child*diractad spaach. intarasting uvarall 
davalopMOtal pattarna suggaat thaasalvaa* Hamtly. sga 3 saai&a to he pivotal in 
this devalopoant of praschool pattarna of avaryday spaach usag^* At this agt» 
Igo^Enhaacing atata«ants ahow a sharp risa, and a pariod of incraasing varbal 
tntar^ctioa with p#ars baglns. charoctarttad by salf*othar dif faraatiatioa» as 
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sealf««t*d la <9oifilA< and ColUV<»f Atlvt •tAtwfQta. la «441tlM, at aget 4 m4 5 
•oct«Ut*4 •pMcn foru vn^lch t#)ni Into coMl4«r«tlM thm mmd9 of tH« ctlKr 
Otoaul«tlo<) And Coll«b^«tl^ Dl»#gr««) b«ftn to Mtrgo. 

Boforo thi9 plvotol aiilft ot of« 3, pottomo of tp^^ch fuoctloo constat 
Mini/ of ttim lamturo porooo^l w0ttrm D«»tro taplcwratLAf , tM IflBntturo •ocUl 
ttotlvo Ho Too, ond ttio tvo oorly opp^>«riaf otHor •otlvM, LMmloc Xttplcwiiitlac 
oa4 toportUig Solf ood Above rilfl(«« Thooo S^il^Mtrntory •coroa, togottior 

%rlt1i tho AppAodod •coro AAoortt Doolr^ to Mult, oppMr oorl/ omd procood to 
Mtototo oboat tbo •AM fro^Mvy froa Ago 2H to with •ont •AnpUa Mh<Ming a 
dAcroAoo for a fov •corot, 4l«o, boforo tbo 1*7 oat Ago lovol, Adult^^llttoMt 
tAlb !• At if hlgh««t lovol mad prococdt to docroAAo •Ignlf ICAatl/ throughout 
tho igA rongo uodor •ti^dy, 

Tho q««Aotloa Arlo€» aa to vhothor thU dWorAO collACtlo^i of oArly apOAch 
functions, aA«Al7, AjtArtt fiAtlrt, Mo Too, fctportlng Abaat tht Solf Aod Thlngo, 
Acftd LAAralog Inplottmtlng, togtthor with tho Appoodod scorA AAttrta Ooalrt to 
A4ult, CAfi bo oAld to cOMtitutA A cohoront functlo«iAl umltx, 4«fliilag a prlaAry 
fAttero of opoAch function la tho jmmv boforo «gA 3. It 4oa« aoAa posalblA to 
think of All thA^A t0Twm la thA contoxt of tho prLaAry uodif fArootiAtod vutuAl 
iatArdApAikdoncA of iafont Aod CArAtAkor, AspACiAlly tiacA thmy mtm A««ociAtAd 
vith A poriod of Mxinuii tAlking to Adult cArotAktrt. la this coatoxt, cootin* 
uaUx Asking tho othor to fulfill om^a dotiroft, cocitiouAlly iacludiag ontattf 
into thA verbAl- •ociAl attwork by Ma Too Mlf ^rof AroacAt, rAfiAAtodly roporting 
MAOAgAS AS to ociA*« ActionA, obtorif At ionft , Ate, And Askiag for or prActicing 
an/ words (vtiich is th« AArly fora of tho LoAraiog taplc«seatinf cAtogory) vould 
SAM to nAhas up a fuactioaAl unity which could bo CAUed yrlaAnr toclsllv Inter * 
dA^ndAftt SoAAc!^ . AltogAthor, this spoAch pattora saam liko a parfect fit for 
thA cArotAkAr's aaads for iaforabAtioa, so sha cOa AffActivAly CArry out bar rola 
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la thm wtiMilly lfit«r4«pMdMt r«Utlocuhlp. Sbm oMds to kacv tiM chlU 

4Mlr<s» o##d« to MO tliac do io lAcliidod la tbo fomlly notvork, ttio Modi 
to co<itiiiMOll7 pootod on hlo octlooo oa4 wdotoo^out^, ond tho coatloMolly mo4o 
to fo«d httt OM vordo so ttut bo con bottor Infont (lor of his mo4o, ocirlono oa4 
vliorookoy t» • 

THU forvMlotloii of o fmctloool unity for frlaory Socially Intor4tpMdoot 
Spoocb flado oypport froa tbo factor oAOlysU ot tho 4*7aar lovol. lodoad, foe* 
tor Llaklnr to Othors vlth Uorda (Intordopaodoaco), iM vary •lallar to tbo 
cluotor %^lch bat boon cau#4 frloary Socially IntardapatkdMt Spoech. Soth tbo 
lattac clustar aod Factor 5 c^^tala tba coapoooot •ccra« Asserts Oatlra, Aasorto 
Daolra to A^ult, ta^tlfif about tba Salf, Eap^rtlof about Thlags, and Ht Too« 

Juot a» tbtta prlaary opaacb foraa sutfatt a funttloMl ualty* tho scorat 
vblcb ara ad4rao»a4 to paars ouggatt anotbar fuoctlocyil unity* Tba cluotar vltb 
tba Llotaoar Daslgaatloo to Child sight ba callaC Secpodorv Spcl^lt Soaacfa slaca 
aoot of tbo Subcatagory scoraa ara la tha social aotlva catagorlao, and momt thM 
a contlnulfig IncrMoa aftar ago )« Hara agftlo tbo factor analysis at tba 4*xaar 
lrra& supfK^^ts this fomlatlon ^k' a functlonsl unity. Factor A, Paar laterac* 
tlon Talk, contains tho cooiponont scores Child Llstenor^ Join Ma, Collaborstlva 
&ra«»tlc Play» and Collaboratlva Olscoursa, all of which <;uallfy for what vc hsva 
called Secondary Sociable Speech, since all are soclsl notlve scores sh4Wlng s 
coatloulnft Increasat aftar age ). 

Flnslly, the pair of iiocUllsed speech forns. Modulation and ColUboratlve 
Disagree, have altaady suggested a functional unity Involving social lead speech 
forw. They seaa to energe at bl|^ fraiyuencles at ages 4 and S, later than Frl* 
Mry and Secoodary Speech. They «lght therefore be called Tert^erv Soc^Ilie^ 

It can ba noted tbst each of these speech patterns contains sons fora of 
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th« wor4 tocUl la ita tltlt. Thl« detlgMtlon •crvM to MpMaUt that all of 
ttieot •po#cli foTM oro •ocUl^ or lattnd^d for liittrporsoMl coMualcotloOp m 
vl«vt4 fro« tHo pcrspoctlvo of tho ctiild^ oo Hm olroody boon poiat^d out. It U 
MCMtor/ to ooiphMUo tliU Mttor of poropcctlvo In thm •tody of tpcech functlotio 
b€cMfo Plaf«t Odd XcAitldM (1969) polot out tlMic rlio loog^stAadUg contrortroy 
rofordlag tho coocopt of ogocootrlc •{Mcti dorlvos fro* tho folloro of hit crltlco 
to Mko tho koy dlotlnctloc: hotvoon tho poropoctlvo of tho chll<l mnd that t\t tho 
o^Mtvor. FUctt orguoo thot vhllo ho would og^o vlth hlo crltlca thot early 
• pooch U oocUlly Intordopondoot fron tho viewpoint of tho child. It U otvor- 
tholoBO ogocortrlCy la that thoae "Initial ooclal latordopoadonclea boforo aovoa 
actually attoat to a mlnloua of aoclalltatloti, bocauaa thoy aro laauf f Iclontly 
acructvrod* • • .It La laportant, thoroforo, to coacoatrato on a rolatlm^l rathor 
than a coacoptual anolysla and to dlatlnguiah tho polnta of vlov of tho aubjocta 
aod of tho obaonror la auch a wax that certain coanectloaa nay be iaterpreted 
both aa aocial Interdependeaclea aad aa laade^uato laatruaeata of aoclallaatloa'' 
(Plaget aad lahelder, 1969, p. 117). 

Given the history of confualoa la thla field of apeech function, Che aten 
aocfal waa lacluded la the naae of each of the speech cluateta Ideatlfled la the 
preaeot atudy to naka clear that the preaent perapectlve la froa the viewpoint 
of the chlld*a need to engage In aocial apoech.^^ 

ta aunoary, the dovelopseatal reaulta auggeat that tho period before age 3 
la doalnated by what fliay be called Prloary Socially Interdependent Speech ^ ^le<^ 
adult*addreaaed apeech at its hl|^eat level. After tbeae early apeech forw 
generally peralat at about the aaaa levela until age }, but added to thea are 
ttore nature speech foraa which aeett to reflect the increaalng differentiation of 
self, aad of aelf froa other. At thla tiae, ego*eahaaclag atatesieata ahov aa 
abrupt Increaae, and a auober of paer^addreaaed apeech patteras which have been 
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called Secondary Sociable Speech begin a cootinuiog rite vlth age. Finally , 
Tertiary Socialised Speech totwm^ chose adapted to the needs of the Listener^ 
eeett to eoerge vith high frequency at age 4 or S* The findings are consistent 
vlth both Plagetlan and psychoanalytic theorising on the emergence of e signifi- 
cant degree of ego*dif ferentiation at around age 3 (Plaget end Inheldcr, 1969; 
Erikson. 1963). 
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IV. SOCIO LINGUISTIC STUDY 

Language and poverty research (see Williams, 1970) has been of two kinds: 
(a) rigorous quantitative studies, which focus narrowly on the adequacy of the 
disadvantaged child's verbal productions, his linguistic or communication compe- 
tence and proficiency, and (b) exploratory qualitative studies, which broadly 
examine social class and ethnic differences in naturalistic everyday speech usage 
as a source of hypotheses concerning the factors which might Influence school 
performance of disai^vantaged children. 

The quantitative studies use verbal productivity, mean length of utterance, 
or deviations from Standard English as criteria of deficit. In these studies It 
is assumed that the disadvantaged child has been assessed under some ideal condi-* 
tion so that situational factors do not affect his adequacy, and that the obtain- 
ed verbal deficits have implications for performance on school tasks. These as- 
sumptions of the deficit approach have come under severe attack by linguists 
(Labov, 1970; Hymcs, 1971), Piageclans (Furth, 1970), and psychologists (Cazden, 
1970) who have pointed out that verbal adequacy varies with situational context, 
and that these quantitative indicators of verbal adequacy have lltitle to do with 
the school problems that poor children present. 

The exploratory qualitative approach| while it is concerned with the school 
problem of poor children, is not at all concerned with quantitative deficits in 
verbal productions. Indeed, it represents an entirely different approach to the 
language and poverty problem, which has been variously designated as ethnolin^ 
ttulstlc. soclol ingots tic (Hynes, 1971), or ecologici^l (Horner and Gussow, 1972). 
In5^ead of focusing on the adequacy of utterances, qualitative studies of every- 
day speech have been concerned with the broadest possible range of noncognitlve 
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and nonlinguistic factors in the human communication experience as they impinge 
on linguistic output* For examplei Bernstein (1970) and Hess (1969) have focused 
attention on maternal control strategies in interpersonal interaction, and how 
they affect Che linguistic output of children. Labov, Cohen, Robins and Lewis 
(1968, Vol. II) have focused attention on the distrust of the child. These 
sociolinguistic studies, while stimulating and provocative, have typically been 
descriptive or anecdotal. Nor have they concerned themselves with the early 
years of development. 

The present study was designed to provide sociolinguistic data on the years 
from 2 to 5 and to provide large enough samples to subject the data to statisti- 
cal analysis. The study is formulated within an ecological-ethnolinguistic 
framework. Qualitative differences in everyday speech usage are examined as they 
naturally occur in existing preschool centers for advantaged and disadvantaged, 
black and white children. These qualitative differences from ages 2 to 5 are 
studied as a source o£ hypotheses for an understanding of later school problems. 

Subjects 

Ss consisted of the four cross -sectional sociolinguistic samples described 
in Table l--advantaged white, advantaged black, disadvantaged black higher IQ, 
disadvantaged black lower IQ. The longitudinal sample was excluded because of 
the special circumstances under which the data were collected. 

Procedures 

The data to be analyzed are contained In Tables 3 to 6, each table showing 
the age level means for one of the four sociolinguistic groups. As in the Devel- 
opmental Study only those 25 scores with adequate frequency (see frequency cri- 
teria above) will be analyzed. The Developmental Study has examined these scores 
from the viewpoint of age changes from 2 to 5 years. The present study will re- 
examine the same data from a sociolinguistic point of view. 
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Specifically, the Sociolinguistic Study focused on those preschool speech 
differences which might reasonably be expected to have some implications for 
later school performance. To meet this objective, the following three criteria 
were established: 

1. Consistency for advantaged groups. Both advantaged groups, black and 
white, must share in common the difference with the disadvantaged samples. This 
requirement was necessitated by the findings on total productivity of adult-di- 
rected and child-directed speech (see Figure 1). It will be recalled that rela- 
tive to both disadvantaged groups, the advantaged white sample produced signifi- 
cantly more adult-addressed speech, while the advantaged black sample produced 
significantly more child-directed speech. Since both of these advantaged groups 
are expected to do well in school, given their high social standing and their 
above average IQs, these findings indicate that it is possible for advantaged 
preschoolers to differ in speech characteristics from disadvantaged groups in 
ways that are not necessarily associated with later school success .^^ Since the 
present study. Like most language and poverty research (Williams, 1970), is con- 
cerned with speech differences '^hich are associated with later school success, 
only those speech characteristics which both advantaged groups share in common, 
and which significantly distinguish each advantaged group from the disadvantaged 
groups, will concern us here. 

2. Consistency for disadvantaged groups* The lower IQ disadvantaged group, 
while it may differ from both advantaged groups to a greater or lesser degree as 
compared with the same difference for the higher IQ disadvantaged group, may not 
differ from both advantaged groups in a direction opposite to that of the higher 
IQ disadvantaged group. This requirement was necessitated by the fact that while 
the higher IQ disadvantaged group has the methodological virtue of being crudely 
njl^rhed in IQ with both advantaged groups, decades of research on the Binet 
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indicate that it is the lower IQ disadvantaged group which is by far the most 
vulnerable from the viewpoint of later school functioning. Therefore, a decre- 
ment or increment for the higher IQ disadvantaged group relative to the advan- 
taged groups, that is not also shared by the lower IQ disadvantaged group, would 
be extraordinarily difficult to interpret from the viewpoint of later school 
functioning. 

3. Consistency acrosB the age range under study. The difference between 
advantaged and disadvantaged groups must be consistent across the age range 
under study. The age consistency criterion was necessitated by the fact that 
given the large number of scores with adequate frequency to be studied, 25 in 
all, and the four age-level means for each score, a certain number of signifi- 
cant differences between advantaged and disadvantaged means would be expected on 
the basis of chance alone. The three consistency criteria adopted, consistency 
for advantaged groups, for disadvantaged groups, and the age range, served to 
reduce the possibility of chance significant differences. 

The requirement of age consistency also served to eliminate scores showing 
what might be called developmentally meaningless interactions between age level 
and sociolingulstic group, for example, a significant difference between advan- 
taged and disadvantaged groups at age levels 3h and 5^, but not at 2^ and 4^. 
There seemed to be no point in accumulating lists of such puzzling findings, 
since developmental theory could provide no parsimonious way of interpreting 
them at this tinie. Concerning what might be called developmentally meaningful 
interactions between age and sociolingulstic group, there seemed to be three 
possibilities: (a) that advantaged and disadvantaged groups become more discrep- 
ant with age; (b) that they become less discrepant; or (c) that the direction of 
the discrepancy reverses itself in the middle of the age range under study, be- 
tween ages 3h and 4^. The data of Tables 3 to 6 were graphed and inspected to 
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identify these three possibilities. No examples of the reversal effect were 
found. Examples of increasing and decreasing discrepancy were found, but the 
preliminary statistical test adopted for asserting the significance of age con- 
sistency (see below) excluded none of these scores from the final statistical 
analysis . 

Finally, it may be noted thai!: it was possible to modify the age consistency 
criterion for late-maturing scores (those showing significant age increments as 
listed in Table 7) if they failed to demonstrate age consistency in the total age 
range from 2k tc 5^. Since these scores tended to show very low frequencies at 
age 2%, age consistency was required only for the age range from 3^ to 5%. 

The statistical procedures for evaluating whether these three consistency 
criteria were met consisted of two steps. For the first step, preliminary Sign 
tests were applied to identify those scores which met the three consistency cri- 
teria on the basis of the direction of the mean differences, i.e., a consistent 
increment (or decrement) for both advantaged gr'^up? as compared to both disadvan- 
taged groups. The Sign test showed a significant degree of consistency in the 
direction of the mean difference (£ < .02, two-tailed test) if both advantaged 
groups showed higher (or lower) means than both disadvantaged groups in at least 
13 of the 16 mean age comparisons of Tables 3 to 6. For the late-maturing 
scores, a consistent increment (or decrement) could be demonstrated 
(£< .02, two-tailed test) if both advantaged groups showed higher (or lower) 
means than both disadvantaged groups in at least 10 of the 12 mean age compari- 
sons of Tables 3 to 6, covering the age range from 3^ to 5^. 

For the final step of the statistical procedure, 3-way analyses of variance, 
sociolinguistic group by age by sex, with replication for sex, were applied to 
those scores showing a significant degree of consistency on the Sign test. The 
preliminary Sign test was applied because analysis of variance takes into account 
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both the size and the direction of meen differences , so that large dixferencea io 
size can compensate for differences in the direction of the nean difference. If 
the Latter differences are small. The Sign teat additional requirement of a 
significant degree of consistency in the direction of the nMn difference was 
yet another precautionary taeasure for preventing chance significant differences. 
The other precautionairy measures are inherent in the three consistency criteria 
defined above. 

Results 

The following seven scores show a significant increment for both advantace4 
groups compared to both disadvantaged groups on the Sign test: the Subcategory 
scores, Asserts Desire, Me Toop Collaborative Disagree, Collaborative Draostic 
Play, Reporting about Self; and the Appended scores. Asserts Desire to Adult and 
Modulation. Except for Collaborative Disagree, all scores, including the late* 
maturing Collaborative Dramatic Play and Modulation, show inrrements for the ad« 
vantaged groups for at least 13 of the 16 mean age level comparisons covering the 
total age r^nge from 2^ to 5^. For the late-macurlng Collaborative Disagree. 10 
of the 12 mean age level comparisons in the age range iH to 5h shew the increment 
for both advantiged groups. The Sign test revealed no score with a significant 
Increment for both disadvantaged groups as compared to both advantaged groups* 

Table 8 summarizes the results of the analyses of variance for each of these 

Insert Table 8 about here 

seven scores. The four age level means for the four sociolinguistic groupe for 
each of these seven scores can be found in Tables 3 to 6. Figures 3 to 9 grapti* 
ically plot these age level means, with each figure showing the results for each 
of the seven scores as listed above, respectively. 

Insert Figures 3-9 about here 
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For €«cli of tiM srrto acotM, T*blt 9 lltt» th« r«tlo anJ thmt th« pro%* 
AblHtj ir«lu€« for ttm min r^tlMhl^^^ •oclolinfuUtic groMfp, ac€»«ii4 atx. ami 
for th« tAtoraction tonM. It cm •oen tH«t all icorea thw « •Ig^tflcMt 
tffoct of •oclollnffuittic c^oup, vt^tch !• r%ot •Mr^itiiif ccci«l4<rint tho rigor- 
OM0 dMM4« cf ts^ prclUildftry Sifti tMt. TKrM ocortt ahcM •IfnifttAJit ogo 
offoctt. M 41(0 4ocrMOiit for Ao^orta Ctoalro to AAiU (aoo Flfaro S)» and m ago 
lacroMnt for ColUl^oratWo Dtoagroo (too Ficwro )) tttd Hod^UtlM (too Fifaro 9)* 
Only ono tcoro. Assorts DotLro to A4alt, oho%rt o oignlflcAnt •» offoct in fovor 
of flrU. Cxcopt for o •IgnlflcMt Intoroctioo botvtoti Ofo %nA •oclolinguittlc 
group for tlio tcoroo iKo Too and CoUaborat Ivo Otoagreo, Toblo • •Uom oo othor 
• igal f leant lot arac 1 1 o«a • 

lha kmy qaaatloQ for tha praaaot atudy U vhathar an/ of tliaaa acoraa^ all 
•hoi#log algnlflcaot aoclolliaigulttic Mlo affacta, fulfill iha thrca ra^lrad 
conalattncF crltarta: (a) that both black aixl ^tiltt advantagai |.a afiara In cooi* 
aon a tlgnlflcfmi 4iffaranca fro« tha tflaadvantagad groupa; (b) that, ralatira 
to tha advantagad groMpa, tha loMr XQ dlaadvaatagad group ah'Xrt a dlffaraoca In 
tha aaait dlractlon aa tha hlghar IQ dlaadv^ntagad group; ar^ (c) that tha dlffar* 
ancaa batveaa advaatagad and diaadvaatagad groupa ara coailftaat acrota tha aga 
ranga undar at^f» mlasa a davalepMnCally Maotfiafyt intara<:tlon batvaa« aga 
and aocloltngttlatlc group can ba doMnttratad. 

Taklnf tha aga cooalatancy crltarlo« ftrtt. It haa baan notad (taa Tabla t) 
that tha only acoraa vlth a tlgnlf leant intaractlon batw««n aga and aoclollngula* 
tic group vara Ma Too (aaa Flgura 4> and Callabcratlva Disagrea (^aa Flgura i) . 
laapactton of Flguraa 4 dnd i Indtcata that thaaa algalf leant Int arac t Ions ara 
davalopttan tally «aanlntful la that both acoraa ahou a dacraatlng dlscrapancy ba- 
tvaan advantagad and dlaadvantagad groupa vlth aga. Schaffa taata aupport thla 
^oraatloo In that nalthar af thaaa acoraa ahov algnlf leant aocloUngulatlc 
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4ittmnnc%0 ic mgm S^, iiliilc Ki loo thovt •Ifnlf leant soc ioltncuUilt 4lff«r«ff»cM 
for 2S to 4V» th% lAt€««ity«^liit ColUter«ttv« Dit«(rM •hoM •IfnificAiit 

4iff«r«iic«» fcr 3^ to 4V (ooo roport of S<^»«ffo tooto boloi#). illt^^ttior. 

tMi critorlon of coMlotoncy Mrooo tho ago r^go, cr a devolopMntally Moalnf* 
fwl tntoroctioo vlth ag^, lo fiilfillo4 by all oovm ocoreo. 

to(or4ift( tho crltorio«a tHat tho lo^r IQ 4Ua4vAatO|;<»4 group, rolatlvo to 
thm a4TantAfo4 gs'MPt o^ow a difforoAco la t!40 ommi dlroctlM oo tho highor IQ 
4t«#ivs«togo4 grwp. tt«o v^ory #<iiw r^^U^mMt v«* 4ciaftfid«4 bj tHo prolimiMry 
SlgQ tott, oo that all oov^n ecoroo havo alraa4y Mt this crlttrloti. 

ricialty, to ovaluata vtetHar tho firot critorioQ woo Mt, ttiat oacti of tho 
a4vaotagal groups, both black aii4 vtiita. aliaraa in comon a oi^lf leant 4iffor* 
mco In v/tlatiOQ to th« 41oa4Tantag#4 groups « it vaa Mcoooary to carry out 
fcttoffa toata, comparing tl&a aaaaa of aach of tha four •ociollAfuUtic groupa. 
for aach of tha tOToa waaiuraa. Tabla 9 llito thaaa Maaa aa folloua: for (fhoaa 
•coraa with no oignif icant i&taracticn batvaaa aga an4 aociolinguistic group, 
tha iMaaaa for all four ago lc«ato ara avatag«4 fG^r aach of tha aocioliafudotlc 
gro^pa; for Ha Too aM Collaborativa Dioagraa. %rith oignlf leant iatarac^lona ba* 
tMoa age an4 oociollaguiotic proup. tha aga laval Mana ara avaragad for that 
portion of tha aga raaga %^ra tha tchaffa taoto ohov oignificaAt aociolinguiotie 
4lf faraocao, 2^ to 4% for tM ocora Ha Too. ani IV to 4^ for tl»a acora Col labor* 
atlva Diaagraa. 

Xnaart Tabla 9 about hara 

/ 

Tcbla 9 aUo iniicatao tha probability valuao for tha fchaffa taoto at 
follow: «^haii tha ^taa of tha advaatagA^ group, black or vhtta^ ohovo a oig^ifi* 
caat iacroMaot ralativa to tha naaaa of both 4iaa4iraQtaga4 groupa, tha notatioM 
H ^m4 L ahovn abova tha adiraatagad aaaa; vhaa tha a^vantagad group ohova a 
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• IgnlfUAnt |€icr«iMnl only for thm lok^^t tQ 4U^vAntAfe4 groyp. ih€ notAllon 

IfKfMimt foe tn« Hl(H«r IQ 4i««4y«t9t«t«4 mm vltmout also tHwing ocx for thm 
lokmr tQ 41»MvAnt«fsd maa. T^«r« vtrt aUo na Inttanct* o( a •IgnlflcMC 41f'^ 
f€r#nc€ b«ni««n t^t w«fi« of tti# tvo 4lA«4YAOtA(ft4 groups, higher •(%4 loiMir IQ. 
TH«T# vat only om InatAnct of a Algtitf leant 41ff«r€oc« in tlio ntani of tho 
irMC«g#4 pToyp«, >Uek and vtilt<; tho tc^ro CollA^oratlvo DiAAgroo at Agoo 3^ to 
kS •howo4 o •IgnlflcAnt Incromont for thm black a4Ymnt«go4 group. 

As can b# tetn la Tablo 9, tho only Acoroa vltli both a4vantago4 groupo oa<t^ 
•hoi#lng a ai^lfic4nt InicraaM^nt ralatlYO to tha 41oa4vaataga4 groupa ara Hodula* 
tloo« vltfi olgnlfUaat Incraai^iito for both tha 41aa4vantaga4 groupa. an4 ilaotrta 
Daolra to AA»lt» vlth significant lacrMtato for tha loMr IQ 4Ua4vantaga4 grmp 
ooly« Otharvlaa, tha a4vantaga4 vhlta group •ho«&^4 significant incranrnts for 
/Issarta Dasira and Raportlng about $#]if ; an4 tha a4vaotag%i4 black group shova4 
significant iricrenttnts for Ha Too. Collaboratlva Olaagraa atid Collaboratlva 
Draotftic Play. It is tha tvo Appanda4 sccras. Hc4u&atlon ao4 Assarts I>(sira to 
Adult, wnich matt sU thrta consUtsncy crltarla. 

Discussion 

fhc fact thst only tvo pras<hool spaach scoras. Modulation and Assarts 
Dasira to Adult , vera Idcntlflad. which ttay hava implications for latar school 
parformanca, ia dlractly ralatad to tha ra^iraMnt that both t^lack aad vhita 
advantagad 2« •hsrt in coanon a si^ificaat 4iffaranca with tha 4iaadvantafa4 
groups. Had only tha advantagad black ^s baan cosparad to tha 4lsadvantage4 
black £s« a noaibsr of child *4iracta4 Sacon4ary SoclabU Sfmmch p^ttmrnB voulif' 
hava shovn a significant incramnt for tha advantagad group. Tha finding of a 
significant incraoant for tt^a advantagad blacka on tha Child*Listanar scora haa 
alr^tady baen notad (saa Figura I). Tabla 9 also shows significant incrasienta 
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for th% kUck «4^Mt«g#4 1$ for t%ro •cortt ^ith the LUttotr OMlgrMition 
Cli^ ^d. MMly, CalU^AtlTt DrMMAtU rUy and CoIIa^aCIvc DUafrct. Nowver, 
thm fact that tint a(tva<ita(t4 vHlta, ara llktly to 4o ^§ In •chool aa a4* 

vaatatad blacka, 4o not tHov coaiparabla •Igi^lficaiit lAcrmaatt for tnaaa chll4* 
41racta4 tcoraa (QilU Llttanar Z^aa Flgura Colla^ratlva Dra«atlc riay, and 
CoUa^oratlva Dtaagraa Tabla 10 Mkaa tM lacrainant for tha advaotagad 

blacka a«blcuou« fros tha vlavpolnt of tha Lafllcatlona for •cttool parforaanca. 
Indtad. conalttaat vltd tha %Alta hl(har pro^uctlvltx of atelt *^a4drat«a4 
• ptach (•aa Flgura l)» Tabla 9 ahoi#t that tha Incraaaatt •pacific to tha advaa* 
tagad %#hita» oco^rrad cq tht aar Ix^Mturinc Frtaary Spaach pattare (i.a«p Aa«art« 
Dtaira and Htportint about Salf). irhila incravanta ^pacific to tha advantacad 
black* taodad to occur on tha Sacoodarir Spaatch pattarn. 

In an/ ca^a. tha tvo •ignificant incraoiantt which both advaotagad grou^ 
•hara in comcra ata particularly intaraating in that tbay ara cotialstant %rith 
pravioua rcaaarch and thaory in this fiald. It baara rapaating bafora ^ocaading 
vith tha dLsc«iS«lon that tha •ociolioguittic approach, to data, has baaa highly 
intuit iva and highly •paculativa. tnfon&al obMrvttion in naturaliatic aitua* 
tiona fora tha basis for spaculation on poasibla ralationships batwaan tha intri* 
cata procass of ^rmryd^y huiaan comunication and school parformacica (Barnstain, 
1962, mS, 1970; Lahov. at al., 19U; Ubw, 1970). Given tha prallAinsry ax- 
ploratory natura of rasaarch in this fiald, tha following discussion nust ba 
viawad as a tantativa atta^pt to ganarata hypothaass for futura rasaarch. 

Ragardlag tha Modulation •cora, tha findings ara consistent with Kass* ra* 
saarch, which it forvulatad in tha frmoMwork of Barnataln*s (1962, 1965) socio* 
linguistic theories concerning interparaonal control straeagies (Hess, 1969; and 
Shipaan, 1965). Hass finds that lower *clasa black mothers are ttora apt to use 
iiBoers t iva *noraat iva control stratagits with their children, while niddle-class 
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fonttr InroWt c^td^f^ ^cco^kprnTtimd hf appMl* to Mlttlng normm^ 
M<«u«« I told you ' or *l>o it I>«cau«« thAt*» th« My %rt do It.*^ Thm cognitive* 
rattoMl •tratcfy involvitt appeals to rM^on, *l>o it b«c«M«€ it My fall**; 

Afid tH€ perv'^l'tuHjcctive •trattfory imrolvM App««l« to rMtona vhtch ant coo* 
csrMd with personal ft«lifit», ^ it yoy don^t hurt htr fMliagf «^ It 

i« oWioM that th« latttr tvo niddl««cU«s •trattgiea retire ouch grMttr u«< 
of yh^t w call Kodui«tlon-*«xplAMtion, Juatif icat iom, rat ionalitAt iocs, attMiK* 
At v«rb«l p€rsa«tlon, ttc . Th« prtatnt data indlcatt th«t th<«« •octsl c1a«« 
differences in coovminlcat ion ere eppertnt ee eerly ee the preechool years « 

Indeed^ these verbal tuodulatlons may be the earliest aanif cstat ions of wt^t 
•erfisf;#in has called the elaborated llnmlst^c code. %ihlch be characterises as 
context-free^ universalistic » ackd abstract in contraat to hit restricted lin ^ 
EMlsclc code which is context **bound, part iculariatic^ and concrete. The Middle* 
cless control strstegits %rhich Hess describes are ttaaifestationa of tthe elabor*' 
ated code; the lover class of the restricted code. The modulations of om^ young 
preschoolers generally appeal to universallstic principles vhich go fer beyond 
the imediate context* For exemple, a child oay attempt to persuade the other 
with the appeal, 'You promised,** or he may explain that the reason he is not 
billing to share his toy is because It is *>>rand new.** 

Frott the point of view of later school functioning, it aeeins evident that 
school life Is doninated by the kind of rational talklng*it*over proceaaes in* 
volved in verbal modulations, explanations. Justifications, etc. To the degree 
that the preschooler cooes to school veil versed in the %rhy •and'^becauae processes 
that seaai to be involved in these modulations, he would seem better prepared to 
deal with the why and becauses involved in school teaching and learning. In a 
aimllar vein, kernstein (1970) argues that since scHv^l life is dominated by the 
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clAbcrated coim. Icnitr^Ust chllJr*tn ar€ llKlt€4 by their ln€«p<rlcnc« vltti t«M 

Th« present data, vhlU coMltttnt wltti l«rnattlA*a socloUnsulstlc theory, 
alto •ugg€8t that it «ay ^ Important to add a davalcpMntal pertpactlva. tern* 
• talfi (1962, 1965) haa specifically rejected a develcpmntal perspective. He 
argues that his elaborated code is not a more advanced for« of ccenanicatlon, 
pointing out that neobers of both social classes adopt a restricted code when 
co«Mr<unicatiag in intii&ate or ritualieed situations where the elaborated code is 
not required. The pretent developMntal-sociollnfuistic data indicate th^t while 
there may be situations which do not require elaborated oK^dulatioos, it is pot* 
sible to fail to develop such techniques sufficiently, so that they are less 
available %fhen one night choose to use the^A as^ for example, in school situationa* 

Given the non^galitarian implications of a developmental approach, it should 
be pointed out \hat the opposite pattern ^^>f overdevelopment of modulations, or 
overqualif Ications and over temporising, as Labov (1970) describes it, has been 
noted to be a serious problva Lxi middle'^tlais speech (Labwv, 1770). The clinical 
psychologist reaiily recognizes this paf;tcrn (so well exemplified in the speech 
of Labov *s case of Mr. C. ^Labov, ct al., 1962,/) as a manifestation uf the defense 
of overintellectualizstion, characteristic of obsessional personalities (Eapaport, 
Gill, and Schafer, 1946). However, this type of prcAlem is not usually associat- 
ed with reading probleaa. Indeed, modt college professors (including the author) 
could probably qualify as overintelU/ctuali^ers, ovcmc^dulatora or overqualif iera , 
but they uaually have no trouble learning to read, which presumably is the implic* 
it core problem in most language anil poverty research* 

Turning to a discus'iion of the score Asserts Desire to Adult, which chows an 
Increment for both of the advantaged groups only for the lower IQ disadvantaged 
group, this finding is highly con4Vistent with the results of White's recent 
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• tudics of coax*<t€nc» lo (»re«ctiool children (Vhitt, lo pre»«). White dcflcita 
c<Ofmfmt€tkcm in ttnnt of IQ^ veil other lac tore. Hie «ore coc^>cteo^t pre* 
echoolere, conpered to the leee coapetent. ehov leore Instruventel depend^ence on 
edylte In tKelr overall toclel behevlor. The preeeat flndlnge oo Inetrunetitel 
dependence In eoclel epeech ere coneleCeot with U^lte*e f Indln^e on lcietnMD4>ntel 
dependence In cnrerell eoclel behevlor, tn thet the ecore JUeerte Oeelre to Adult 
le epeclflcelly eeeocteted vlth lover IQ. The aore competent higher IQ dleedvea* 
teged t^oup does not shov e elgalflcent decreneot for thle ecore. 

Regarding ImpHcitlone of thle epeech finding for later echool functioning, 
low levele of Aeeerte Deelre to Adult %rould eeen to reflect an loeufflclent re* 
Hence on, or trust In, edulte vhlch sight eaelly jeopardise the eenelttve rela* 
tlonehlp betveen student and teacher In the eerly years of school %Aen reading 
end vrltlng tre ac<7ulred. In th*i connection. It Is important to consider the 
elgnlf leant sex difference %^lch vae found with regard to the score Asserts 
Deelre to Adult. This sex difference. In favor of girls, directly parallels the 
eex differences In reading ability In favor of girls, vhlch Is consistently re* 
ported In the lltereture. That Is, the data on sex differences corroborate the 
deta on soclollnguistlc differences In suggesting an association betveen Instru* 
fiiental dependence on adults and perforoance on school tasks. 

Finally. It should be ncCed that the present formulation concerning a trust* 
Ing relationship vlth the adult caretaker la consli^tent vlth the eoclollngulstlc 
foriaa let Ions of Labov, et al. (1968), at the saias tine suggesting the addition 
of a developmental perspective vhlch Is mleslr.g from Labov's soclollnguistlc 
theory. Labov has studied comounication among peers in black ghetto adolescent 
street gengs and has emphasised hov these children, so talkative on the streets, 
clam up in distrust and suspicion in the presence of the largely vhite middle* 
^V'-ss pover elite at school **the teacher and tho tester. The present data 
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l(idlcAt« thmt th« blAck dltadvantAge^ caild*« dUtrutt of adults may long ante- 
date hla arrival at achool. Even aa young aa age 2, even in the pemlsalve en- 
vlronaent of free play at hla cooounlty preachool center, ataCfed mainly by 
oetfibera of hia ovn ethnic group, he ia leaa apt to rely on adults to gratify his 
deairea than la the advantaged child. 

Given the non-egalitarian nature of a developmental approach. It is important 
to note that psychologists hive observed the opposite developmental pattern of 
excessive dependence on adults, particularly in association with first-born ata- 
tua aftcng middle^clasa children, ahd that difficultlea in living have been iden- 
tified in association with thia pattern (Kagan, 1969). Nevertheless, it needs to 
be pointed out that, unlike the lower-class pattern, this opposite pattern of ex- 
cessive adult dependence in middle-claaa first borna ia typically associated with 
above average academic performance, high IQ, and later intellectual achievement 
(Kagati, 1969). 

Heretofore, we have been diacusalng the aociolingulstlc findings on Asserts 
Dealre to Adult and those for Modulation separately. The difference in the 
apeech findlnga between the higher and lowe? IQ disadvantaged groups suggest a 
plauaible avenue of approach for integrating the data on the two scores. Scheffe 
teats indicate that the higher IQ group shows a significant decrement only for 
the later maturing Modulation, while the lower IQ group shows a significant decre- 
ment for both the early appearing Aaaerta Dealre to Adult and the late appearing 
Modulation. It would appear that when the impact of poverty is severe enough to 
affect preachool IQ, that both the early and later phases of interpersonal com- 
munication have been affected, while, when the impact of poverty is less severe 
so that preachool IQ ia minimally affected, then only the later stage, involving 
the development of modulationa, haa been affected. 

Thla two*phaae developmental sequence could provide the basis for a devclop- 
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mental -sociolinguistic theory which integrates both the soctolingulstic theories 
of Labov concerning trust in adult teachers, and the theories of Bernstein con- 
cerning elaborated speech forms* It would also serve to integrate sociolinguistic 
theory with the developmental theories of Erikson (1963) and Piaget (1926). Erik- 
son's psychoanalytic theory emphasizes thf$ necessity of an adequate development 
of basic trust as the foundation for the later development of all socialized forms 
of hehavior, all of which require the modulaticn of one's own behavior for the 
sake of tne other. Piaget^ addressing himself to speech development in particu- 
lars describes a developmental progression toward more socialized forms of speech 
which take into cnnaiHerAtion the needs of the listener. Could not this develop- 
mental progression be impeded by undermining the child's innocent faith that the 
adult world will meet his needs when asked to do so? 

It has been the explicit aim of the Sociolinguistic Study, like most of cur- 
rent sociolinguistic research, to generate hypotheses concerning the relationship 
between the complex process of human communication, with its Plethora of nonoognl- 
tive and nonlinguistic , social and motivational factors, and the performance of 
school children on cognitive tasks. The sociolinguistic approach rejects the as- 
Bumptlon of a generalized linguistic deficit, independent of context; linguistic 
output Is assumed to depend on context. For this reason, the data on the present 
sociolinguistic samples could have been different had the samples been observed 
in different contexts, for example. If the disadvantaged blacks had been bussed 
to integrated preschools rather than attending their own community group care 
centers. The context of the present study, namely, existing community group care 
centers In a large urban area, was chosen because of the obvious relevance for 
deriving educational implications for existing urban programs* 
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V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Speech development is rarely studied £rom a functional -motivational point of 
view, despite the fact that both mothers at home (White, 1971), and teachers who 
adopt a whole-child approach at preschool (Bibsr, et al., 1971) rely heavily on 
the child's self -motivated speech to set in motion his everyday verbal transac- 
tions. To date, research in language development has focused on syntax and se* 
mantics (Bloom, in press), while studies of speech development have focused on 
the adequacy of interpersonal communication (Piaget, 1926; Flavell, 1968) or on 
intrapersonal speech (Vygotsky, 1962; Luria, 1961; Kendler, 1963). Little atten- 
tion has been paid to the nonlinguistic and noncognitive, motivational, personal 
and social aspects of interpersonal speech. Indeed, it is the sociolinguists or 
ethno linguists (Bernstein, 1970; Labov, 1970; Hymes, 1971), rathcsr than the psy- 
chologists, who have been urging us to examine the complex process of human com- 
munication in its intricate social everyday context. Recent sociolingulstlc re- 
search on older children and adults suggests that patterns o£ everyday interper- 
sonal speech usage may have important implications for the poverty school problem. 
Yet, we have little data on how these patterns develop in early childhood or on 
early sociolinguistic differences. The present Methodological, Developmental, 
and Sociolinguistic Studies were designed to provide this data for ages 2 through 

e 

1. Methodological Study. The aim of the Methodological Study was to develop 
a scoring scheme for the functions of spontaneous interpersonal preschool speech 
from the viewpoint of the child's need to talk. The scoring scheme, called the 
FIS-P, was developed inductively on the basis of 6,000 statements from 150 pre- 
schoolers, advantaged and disadvantaged, black and white. The Abbreviated Form 
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of the FIS-P, used in the pr^^sent project, yields Subcategory scores In nine 
major scoring categories as follows: There are categories for personal motives, 
Expressive, Desire Implementing, Possession Rights Implementing, and Ego-Enhanc- 
ing; categories for social motives. Self -Referring-lncluding, Joining, and Collab- 
orative; categories for other motives. Learning Implementing and Reporting. There 
are also Appended scores, Adult Listener for utterances addressed to adults; Child 
Listener for utterances addressed to other children.; Asserts Desire to Adult for 
desire assertions addressed to adults; and Modulation covering explanations, jus- 
tifications, rationalizations, attempts at verbal persuasion, etc., often begin- 
ning with the word because.'* There are also Listener Designations for FIS-P 
scores addressed mainly or exclusively to adult or child listeners. Altogether 
25 scores of adequate frequency were subject to study. 

The scoring scheme Is applied to each spontaneous utterance, intended for 
Interpersonal communication, as recorded in 12 3-mlnute language samples per S, 
For each FXS-P score the number of the 12 observation Intervals In which the 
score occurs is measured. This Interval measure was adopted to deal with the 
problems of variation In verbal productivity, and continuations or repetitions in 
conversation. Scorer agreement was found to be 73%, comparable to other studies 
of motivational variables. Consistency of scores per S yielded a reliability of 
.67 on a small pilot sample. To examine the Intercorrelatlons among FIS-P scores, 
factor analysis on a sample of 57 4-year-olds was carried out. The following five 
factors were found: Factor 1, Adult Oriented Talk (Dependency and Identifica- 
tion); Factor 2, Aggressive Talk (Negative Self-Assertion) ; Factor 3, Ego Thrust 
Talk (Positive Self-Assertlon) ; Factor 4, Peer Interaction Talk; and Factor 5, 
Linking to Others with Words (Interdependence). 

2* Developmental Study. In the Developmental Study, changes in FIS-P scores 
fro^Ti ages 2 to 5 were examined. Developmental data were collected on five 
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samples, a small longitudinal sample of four advantaged white Ss observed at ages 
2*0, 2^9 3-0, 3^, and 4^, and a large cross-sectional sample of 170 Ss, consist- 
ing of four sociolinguistic groups, advantaged white, advantaged black, disadvan- 
taged black, all groups of above average mean Binet IQ, plus a disadvantaged 
black group of below average mean Blnet IQ. For each of the four sociolinguistic 
samples there were subgroups at ages 2^, 3^. 4%, and 5%, with an equal number of 
boys and girls In each subgroup. Data were collected in 20 urban preschool set- 
tings, with 39 different groups. 

The four cross -sectional samples showed differences in verbal productivity 
as follows: Analysis of variance (sociolinguistic group by age by sex, with rep- 
lication for sex) indicated that the productivity of adult- and child -addressed 
statements was disparate both with regard to age and sociolinguistic group. The 
amount of speech addressed to adults was found to decrease significantly from 
age 2 to 3, and the advantaged white group produced significantly more of these 
statements than either of the disadvantaged groups. On the other hand, the amount 
of child-directed speech showed a significant age increment from 2 to 5 years, and 
the advantaged black group produced significantly more of these statements than 
either of the dlcisadvantaged groups. These quantitative differences in the overall 
productivity of adult- and child -directed speech were taken into account in inter- 
preting the qualitative differences in speech patterns (FIS-P scores) found in 
the Developm^.ntal and Sociolinguistic Studies. 

Developmental hypotheses concerning the FIS-P scores were generated by the 
theoretical considerations of Piaget (1926; and Inhelder, 1969) concerning the 
underlying structural development of self- and self -other (speaker-listener) dif- 
ferentiation. Considerations concerning pelf -differentiation suggested a develop- 
mental continuum of speech function for the personal motive Subcategory scores as 
follows: Category I Expressive statements seemed most immature since they appear 
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to require no self-differentiation; Category II Desire assertions also seemed 
immature since they appear to require only the differentiation of momentary need 
states. Category III Possession Rights statements seemed more mature in chat 
they appear to require a self-schema which transcends time, so that objects can 
be viewed as belonging to the self beyond the present moment. Category IV Ego- 
Enhancing statements seemed most mature in that they appear to require the devel- 
opment of a self-schema with well differentiated! lasting attributes, which 3 can 
boast about. 

Considerations concerning self-other differentiation suggested a developmen- 
tal continuum of speech function for the social motive Subcategory score as fol- 
lows: The Self -Referring Me Too statements of Category V seemed to reflect a 
minimum of differentiation, with S imitatively referring to himself any statement 
the other has said, as if the distinction between the self and the other is blur- 
red. The Joining statements of Category VI seemed to reflect an increasing self- 
other differentiation in that the child actively seeks out a union with another, 
rather than merely reacting imitatively to another. The Collaborative statements 
of Category VII seemed to reflect the highest degree of self-other differentiation 
in that evidence of role differentiation is required, with the self and the lis- 
tener taking complementary positions in an action project or purely verbal discus- 
sion. 

Finally, Categories VII, Learning Implementing, and IX, Reporting, were 
placed at the end of the list of categories because they seemed to stand outside 
the developmental sequence covered by Categories I through VII. Learning imple- 
menting and reporting statements seemed to. occur throughout the life cycle, at 
all levels of ego-differentiation. However, a constant reporting of one's own 
experience seemed likely to be an especially prominent feature of the primary 
adualistic state, where the line is blurred between thinking to oneself and 
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sharing one's thought with others. 

The devftlopoental findings, with ainor exceptLons, supfK^rt these developraen* 
tal hypotheses. The most mature of the persorval motive statements , Ego*£nhanclngp 
shows a significant Increment with age, a doubling In frequency at around ago 3, 
leveling off thereafter, from 3 to S. The most mature of the so< lal motive state* 
ments. Collaborative, also shows a significant age Increment coming Into proml* 
nence at around age 3, and showing a continuing Increase thereafter. The Imma- 
ture personal motive statements Expressive and Desire Implementing, the Insaature 
social motive Me Too statements, and the Immature Learning Implementing and Re* 
porting statements show almost no evidence of Increase with age from 2 to 5. 
They appear early and tend to maintain the same levels of productivity from 2 to 
5, with some samples showing decreases on aome scores. 

The developmental findings were also examined Inductively as they cluster 
together at the age levels from 2 to 3, and In relation to the factorial clusters 
as well as the overall age decrement for adult -addressed statements and age Incre* 
ment for child-addressed statements. The results Indicate that age 3 is pivotal 
in the development of preschool patterns of everyday speech usage. Before 3, 
speech consists mainly of desire implementing; **me too** self -referring; learning 
implementing (word naming); and reporting about the self and things, with adult* 
addressed speech at its highest levels. Structurally, from the point of view of 
the underlying structure of the self, these early speech patterns seem to reflect 
the primary aduallstic state which Piaget calls egocentric . Functionally, from 
the point of view of the child's need to talk, this early speech repertoire seems 
optimally suited for fostering the primary attachment between child and caretaker, 
and for insuring maximum gratification during this primary mutually interdepend- 
ent attachment. have called this repertoire Primary Socially Interdependent 
Speech . The factor analysis provides evidence of factorial validity for this 
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clunter in th«t Factor 5, Llnklof to Others vitti Uor^s (Xat«rd«o«odeoc€) , it al* 
•ott identical to th« cluster we Keve celled rri«*ry Speech. 

After ege 3, l^riiaery Speech tende to persist st the ss«e frequency until age 
5» but edded to it ere leter nsturing speech functions i^iich see« to reflect the 
increesiag dif ferentietioo of self froa other. After 3, ego^enheocinf boasting 
steteoieQts shov ea abrupt increase, and a group of child ^^addreaaed speech pet* 
terns, consisting Minlj of joining and collab^aiiTe atateMate, teglo a con* 
tinuing rise vith age, as does the overall productivity of child-addressed state* 
wmnV4. We have called this peer ^addressed cluster Secondary Sociable Speech . 
Again the factor analysis provides evidence of factorial validity for this 
cluster, in that Factor 4, Peer Interaction Talk, is almost identical to the 
cluster we have called Secondary Speech. 

Finally, a pair of jpeech patterns which seen to be adapted to the needs of 
the listener, called Tertiary SoclallteU Sre^ch. aeems to eocrge at ages 4 or 5. 
These patterns include laodulations (explanations. Justifications, etc.) and dis- 
agreeing in a collaborative discourse. Here the factor analysis does not provide 
validation of this pairing, probably because the factorial study was carried out 
at the 4 year level, when both of these patterns are Just beginning to etnerge. 

It can be seen that the Developmental Study reveals oevelopniental continue 
of speech function which seem to reflect the underlying development of self • and 
self-other differentiation. In this respect the findings are similar to those 
of the speech studies of Fiaget (1926). However, there are important differences. 
Plaget^s categories of ipeech function were constructed from the perspective of 
the observer, whereas the FIS-F classifies apeech function from the viewpoint of 
the child, i.e., his motives to talk. In addition, Fiaget focuses on the devel- 
opmental shift at age 7, vhlle the present study focuses on developments from 
age 2 to 5. Within the latter age range, both FUget (and Inhelder, 1969) and 
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p«7cHo«fUlytl€ th«or7 (Crlkaoo, l%3) pTopo%% ttut ^g^ 3 !• pivotal in th« e»er- 
g«cic« of A •IgnlflcMt dcfrf« of ogo^dlf ftrtatUtlon. Th« prtscnt finding •u(^port 
this petition, •having a distinct •hlft In evtrydax speach uMg< at around age 3. 

3. Soclollngulstlc Study. For th« SoclolloguUtlc Study, th€ data of the 
fout crota-aoctloMl taaploa (advantage wtilta, advantaged black, disadvantaged 
black higher IQ atid dlaadvaucaged black lover IQ) %iere exaalMd In an effort to 
Identify preschool speech patterns that might have Implications for later school 
functioning. With this aim In alnd, and alto to avoid obtaining toclollngulstlc 
differences on the batlt of chance alone, the following three criteria needed to 
be taet before considering en FIS^P speech score of pottlble tocloUngultt ic tlgnlf* 
Icance: (a) Contlttency for both advantaged groups. Given the finding that ad* 
vantaged black gt thow an increment child-directed tpeech relative to the dis- 
advantaged §t, while advantaged whlcet thow an increment in adu Undirected speech, 
and given the expectation that both of thete advantaged pretchool groupt will per- 
form well in tchool, it wat required that both advantaged groups share in common 
a tlgnifi ant difference from the ditadvantaged groups, (b) Consistency for both 
disadvantaged groups. Given the fact that the lower IQ disadvantaged group is 
more vulnerable to school problems than the higher IQ group, it was required that 
the former share in common with the latter the direction (increment or decrement) 
of the mean difference from the advantaged groups, (c) Consistency across age 
levels. Given the large number of means to be compared, with 25 scores of ade- 
quate frequency and four age-level means for each score, it was required that 
soclollnguistic differences show consistency across the age range under study, un- 
less a meaningful interaction with age could be demonstrated (i.e., advantaged and 
disadvantaged groups become either more or less discrepant with age). 

The age consistency criterion was intended to markedly reduce the possibility 
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of obtaiQlcig •oclol ingulf tic 41ff«rtfiCM purely on th« of ctUirK«. The 

othtr two conelitcfKy criteria eUo •erYe4 to eyert thle poeelbllltx. Flnelly, 
ee e further effort in thle direction, coneletency ecroee the ege renge In the 
direction of the difference (increotnt or decrement) between edventeged end die* 
edventeged groupe wtitf required, io thet Urge differeocee between eocUl cleeeee 
et eoM ege levele would not be ellowd to coapeneete for revert-ele in the dlrec^ 
tlon of the eocUl^cleei differencee. This final requirement we*^ impleaented by 
applying a Sign teet to the 16 nean age-level coaperiaone for each FIS-P ecore. 
Only if the ecore ahowed an increment (or decrement) for the advanteged §• in 13 
of the 16 compariaona, aignificant at the .02 level on a two*tailed teat, waa the 
acore aubject to further analyaia. 

The following aeven apeech acorea ahowed aignificant incrementa for the ad- 
vantaged groupa relative to the diaadvantaged groups on the Sign teat: the Sub- 
category acorea Aaserta Dealre, Me Too, CollaboratLve Diaegree, Colleborative 
Dramatic Play, Reporting about Self; and the Appended acorea Aaaerts Deaire to 
Adult and Modulation. There were no acorea ahowing a eignlficant increment for 
the disadvantaged groups. 

The final step in the statistical treatment conalated of a 3-way analysis 
of variance (soclollngulstlc group by age by sex, with replication for sex) for 
the seven scores which showed a significant difference on the Sign test. The 
analysis of variance, plus Scheffe teats, served to identify those scores which 
fulfilled the three consistency criteria, consistency for both advantaged groupa, 
for both disadvantaged groups, and across the age range under study. The tests 
showed that the acorea which fulfilled all three criteria were Modulation, with 
aignificant Incrementa for each of the advantaged groupa (black and white) rela- 
tive to each of the disadvantaged black groups (higher and lower IQ),and Asserts 
Desire to Adult, with significant increments for each of the advantaged groups 

er|c 
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relatlvt to th% IcM^r IQ disadvantaged group. 

Iht finding that only two scorts sho^d significant •oclollngulttlc differ- 
encae Mt directly related to the requlreoent that both advantaged groupe share 
in cocBooa the difference froa the dieadvantaged groups. Several scores shoved 
en increment only for the advantaged black group, nacftely, Me Too, Collaborative 
Disagree, i*nd Collaborative Draoatlc ?ley^ While other scores shoved an Increment 
only for the advantaged white group, Asserts Desire end Reporting about Self. 
These discrepancies are no doubt related to the advantaged black increment for 
chlld*sddressed speech and the advantaged white increment for adult-directed 
speech. The speech patterns showing an increment for the advantaged blacks are 
mainly components of the cluster Secondary Sociable Speech, associated with an 
incresslng predominance of child-addressed speech. On the other hand, scores 
showing an increment for the advantaged whites are components of the cluster 
Primary Speech, associated with the highest levels of adult-directed speech. 

In eny case, these two significant sociolinguistic findings, for Modulation 
and Asserts Desire to Adult, are interesting because they are consistent with 
the existing literature in the field* The finding of significantly more Modula- 
tion speech for the advantaged Ss is consistent with Hess' (1969) research form^ 
ulated in the framework of Bernstein's (1962, 1965) sociolinguistic theories. 
Hess finds that lower-class black mothers are more apt to use Imper a 1 1 ve -norma - 
tive control strategies with their children, while middle-class blacks use more 
cognitive -rational and personal -subjective control strategies. The latter two 
strategies relative to the former would seem to require much greater use of 
Modulation — explanation. Justification, etc. The present data suggest that these 
social class differences in the use of verbal modulations are evident as early as 
the preschool years. 

This preschool data on Modulation suggest that a developmental perspective 
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b€ mddtd to B€rntt€ln*« (1962, 1965, 1970) •oclcllnguUtlc fonauUtions . As 
early age 4 or S, wHen these socUllMd speech forms begin to ecasTge, the/ 
sppeer to be oore highly developed In edvsntsged $n relative to dlsedvsnteged. 

Turning to the results {or Asserts Desire to Adult, the finding that both 
edvsnteged groups shov en Increiaent relative to the lover IQ disadvantaged group, 
and no significant difference relative to the higher IQ disadvantaged group. Is 
consistent with the results of White's recent studies of competence In young 
children (White, In press). White defines competence in terms of IQ as veil as 
other factors. His less competent preschoolers, relative to the more competent, 
show less Instrumental dependence on adults In their overall social behavior, 
Just as the present lower IQ sample shows less Instrumental depen^enc%r<f ^xt their 
social speech, as manifested in their lover scores on Asserts Desire to Adult. 

The findings on Asserts Desire to Adult are also consistent with the socio* 
linguistic formulations of Labov, et al. (1968). In view of the high vert>^^ pro- 
ductivity of disadvantaged adolescents on the streets of the urban ghetto, i^^bov 
suggests that the disadvantaged black cLiId*s linguistic output is diminished in 
the school setting because of his distrust and suspicion of the largely white 
middle*cla8s power elite at school--the teacher and the tester. The present pre** 
school findings on Asserts Desire to Adult, while consistent with Labov 's general 
formulation, strongly indicate the need for adding a developmental perspective. 
These early findings suggest that, for the disadvantaged black child of lower IQ, 
distrust of adults may long antedate his arrival at school. Throughout the age 
range from 2 to 5, he is less apt to ask adults for help in fulfilling his own 
desires, adults mainly from his own community at his preschool center. 

It is tempting to speculate on the possible relationship between the socio- 
linguistic findings on Asserts Desire to Adult and those for Modulation. Such 
speculation is prompted by the view of Modulation as a socialized speech form. 
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taking into consideration thm needs of the listener. In the light of tlie develop- 
fBsntsl theories of EiTlkson (1963), ft seen likely that the developcnent of any 
socialised behaviors that require poitponetnent and modulation of one's own behav 
lor for the sake of the other would depend on the prior developtnent of a solid 
sense of basic trust In the primary adult caretaker. Could not the development 
of socialized forms (verbal or otherwise) be Ittpeded by undermining the child's 
Innocent faith that the adult world will meet his own needs when asked to do so? 
Is the child psychology of poverty the psychology of Innocence too early lost? 

The Implications of the above findings will be discussed both with regard to 
research In language development and practice In compensatory preschool education. 

1, Research In language development. Developmental psychollngulatlcs has 
evolved so rapidly during the 3 years since the present research vas undertaken, 
that a historical approach seems necessary In discussing Its implications. When 
the study began In 1967, Pivot grammar dominated research in lang»>age development 
(Brown and Bellugl, 1964). While It seemed obvious that statements with totally 
disparate speech functions, for example, desire Implementing for *'more cookie** 
and possession rights implementing for 'Vny book/^ were being classified together 
purely on the basis of their pivotal syntactic structure, there seemed no ready 
way of integrating the present data on speech function with the ongoing research 
on language structure. Bloom's (1970) ground-breaking studl^6 on semantic *syn* 
tactic relationships In early two*word utterances provided a framework for deriv- 
ing possible Implications of the present flnilngs. Bloom described three compon* 
erts In language developments-linguistic experience, cognitive-perceptual devel- 
c^pment and nonlinguistlc experience. The present study suggests some hypotheses 
concerning the nonlinguistlc component, particularly experiences related to the 
early development of the self -schema. 

More specifically, the delay In the development of attributive syntactic 
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forms reporttd by Bloom (1970) seems to parallel the delay In the appearance of 
ego-enhancing statements found in the present study. Since these ego-enhancing 
statements are rich in attributes of sire, color, plurality, etc. (e.g., '*Look at 
my big house*'; 't 'm four!"), it seems reasonable to assume that both the delay in 
the development of the attributive form and the delay in the emergence of ego- 
enhancing statements may relate to the delay in the development of a fully differ- 
entiated self -schema with attributes to boast about. That is, it appears that a 
delay in language structure seems to parallel a delay In speech function, and 
that both delays may be related to the underlying development of the self -schema. 
There may be other syntactic forms whose development depends on ego-dlf f erentla- 
tion, for example ^ the dative would seem to require considerable self -other dif- 
ferentiation. Further research seems indicated here. 

Coming to the work in progress in developmental psycholinguistics , Bloom's 
current studies on the role of spontaneous Imitation in language development 
(Bloom, Hood, and Lightbown, In preparation) are particularly Interesting In the 
light of the present findings on the self -referring Me Too statements, a common 
pattern which persists at the same levels from ages 2 to 5 . These statements in- 
clude what is usually referred to as imitation, exact repetition, but they also 
cover imitations of or analogies for the whole self, for example, one child might 
say *l'm making whip cream,*' and the other then say 'I'm making whip crec*m too*'; 
or one child may say '^y milk comes in bottles," and the other then analogize 
'Mine comes in containers.'* If imitation proves to play a significant role in 
language development as a means of assimilating linguistic experience in the 
Plagetlan sense, as Bloom (in preparation) suggests, then the Me Too phenomenon 
would provide a broad vehicle for assimilating linguistic experience to the 
emerging self-schema. Me Too statements can be applied to a far broader range 
of linguistic experience than exact repetition. 
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Again ve are hypothesising that nonlinguiatic developoenta with regard to 
the aelf-achema contribute to language development. It may even be, in the ab- 
sence of any evidence of parental reward and punishment for correct grammatical 
usage, that shame and pride, or the self-esteem of the burgeoning ego, may play 
a significant role in the achievement of linguistic creativity. 

2. Practice in compensatory preschool education. All three studies, Method- 
ological, Developmental, and Socio linguistic, were designed to help **make ^natur- 
al,' less didactic, group environments more effective,*' as Cazden (1972, p. 24) 
puts it. These natural or whole-child programs assume that children will talk 
**if there is something of importance to them to communicate. .. (and) if the child 
has initiated it" (Mattick, 1972, p. 6). The teacher's role is viewed as a re- 
sponsive one. On this basis, the development of a method for cataloguing self- 
motivated everyday speech, plus the available frequency data from ages 2 to 5, 
can be a useful tool in teacher training. While experienced teachers may have an 
ear for the ways preschoolers talk spontaneously, teachers in training may not. 

The Developmental Study has further implications for practice. It suggests 
a changing role for the responsive teacher, in conjunction with the developmental 
changes in the child's spontaneous ways of speaking from 2 to 5. Before age 3, 
during the phase of Primary Socially Interdependent Speech, the teacher's recip- 
rocal role in this mutually interdependent period would seem to require that she 
provide the child with the optimal means for keeping her continually posted on 
h.^s actions, feelings, desires, and observations. The situation seems to require 
that she actively help the child to put into words these actions, feelings, de- 
sires and observations (e.g., **ls it the brush you want?''), and that she passive- 
ly leave herself continually open to hearing him broadcast messages concerning 
himself, so that she can better respond to his needs. 

At around age 3, when the child's self -awareness and self -evaluation begins 
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to emerge^ it would seem particularly important for the responsive teacher to be 
ready and able to share in the child's pride in his successes (e.g., **Good for 
youl"), and to protect him from blows to his self-esteem by providing appropriate 
Justifications for his failures (e.g., '^hat was a hard one'*). After age 3, as 
the child speaks less and less to the teacher and more and more to other children, 
with the increasing productivity of Secondary Sociable Speech, the quantity of re- 
sponsive teacher speech will inevitably decline. Yet, qualitatively, responsive 
teacher communication may still play a very significant role. The emergence at 
age 4 or 5 of Tertiary Socialized Speech signals the need, and the ability, of 
the child to resolve conflicts and difficulties in interpersonal interactions by 
means of talking-it-over techniques, modulations, explanations, justifications, 
etc., or by verbal discussions involving disagreeing and verbal arguments. The 
responsive teacher, at this phase of development, can foster the development of 
these socialized speech patterns by encouraging the use of such talking-it-over 
techniques, as a way of resolving the myriad conflicts of daily school experience 
(e.g., **Let's see why Johnny feels this way"). Essentially, responsive teacher 
communication seems to require a developmental shift from nurturance to sociali- 
zation from age 2 to 3. 

The Sociolinguistic Study identified two everyday preschool speech patterns 
that may have special significance for the later school functioning of disadvan- 
taged black children. Modulation and Asserts Desire to Adult. The finding that 
both advantaged groups (white and black) show higher Modulation scores than both 
disadvantaged black groups (higher and lower IQ) suggests that teacher encourage- 
ment of the talking-it-over techniques described above may be highly useful in 
preparing the disadvantaged child for school. School life seems to be dominated 
by the kind of rational talking-it-over processes that seem to be involved in 
verbal modulations, explanations, justifications, etc. To the degree that the 
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preschooler comes to school well practiced in the why -and -because processes that 
seem to be involved here, he would seem to be better prepared for the whys-and- 
becauses of school teaching and learning. 

The findings for Asserts Desire to Adult, with both advantaged groups show- 
ing an increment only for the lower IQ disadvantaged black group, suggest t:hat 
the preschool child who is least likely to turn to adults for help in fulfilling 
his desires may be especially vulnerable to school problems. The data imply that 
the preschool teacher needs to help these children to feel they can depend on 
teachers to meet their own needs. Because early school learning inevitably oc- 
curs in the context of high levels of verbal interaction between adult and child, 
the ability to rely on the adult teacher, to ask her for help when needed, may 
well be a key factor in facilitating early school learning. 

The field of sociolinguistics is new, and the field of developmental socio- 
linguistics has been virtually uncharted heretofore. Yet compensatory preschool 
programs proliferate, unable to await the researcher's final judgment on the 
relative merits of didactic vs. whole-child programs. For this reason, despite 
the highly preliminary nature of the present research findings, educational Im- ' 
plications have been derived in an effort to articulate some of the teacher-child 
communication processes that might help make whole -child programs more effective. 
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Footnotes 

1. Present address: Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
10027. 

2. For an attempt to apply Skinner's functional system to the speech of two 
preschoolers, see Horner and Gussow (1972). 

3. It cnay be noted that no 2-year*olds were observed in the instrument 
development phase. In the studies undertaken to date, the FIS*P has been found 
to apply to 2-year-olds with no modification needed. 

4. The 4-year-old sample for the Developmental and Sociolinguis tic Studies 
was selected from this previous sataple, excluding a group of Ss at a Monteasori- 
type school, and adding a group of advantaged Ss, to conform with the selection 
criteria for the present stuCy (see sample description below). 

5. It tnay be noted that t^e positive-negative (evaluation) polarity is one 

of three dimensions of meaning in the semantic studies of Osgood, Suci antf Tannen- 
baum (1957), the other two dimensions being strong^weak (potency) and active- 
passive (activity)* Recent research continues to support this semantic formula- 
tion (Snider and Osgood, 1969). 

6. Out of 174 Ss studied, only two produced no scoreable statements, one 3- 
year-old advantaged white S,, and one 2-year-old disadvantaged black S_. 

7. Questions are scored in whichever category best describes their function. 
For example, **Can 1 have some?" is scored as Desire Implementing (Category II), 
while *V7a8n*t that nice of me?*' is scored as Ego-Enhancing (Category IV). 

8. The elevated abbreviations Ch and Ad denote the Listener Designations 
to Child and to Adult , respectively.. 

9. An empirical analysis of teacher- and child-addressed statements, in 
progress, supports the above rational analysis « 
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10« The average group was derived by selecting the 5 boys and 5 girls whose 
Binet IQs came closest to 100, at the center where the 4-year-old disadvantaged 
blacks were observed. 

11 « It may be noted that diffusely directed statements, those addressed 
neither to adult nor child listeners specifically, were uncommon. Analysis of 
the data for the previous 4-year-old study (Schachter, 1971) shows 18% adult- 
directed, 71% child-directed, and 11% diffusely directed. 

12. These eight low frequency scores are, in the Expressive Category, Sub- 
categories Positive and Negative; in the Ego-Enhancing Category, Subcategories 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence, Asserts Pride in Goodness, etc.. Assumes Teacher 
Role-Goodness, Denigrates Other-Goodness, Denigrates Other-General; in the 
Learning Implementing Category, Subcategory Pursues New Knowledge. 

13. Guttman (1956) scalogram analysis could not be undertaken because there 
was an insufficient number of points in the scale, 4 points for personal motives, 
3 for social. 

14. It is interesting to note that the data of the present study also have 
implications for Piaget's (1926) formulations on egocentric speech. Specifically, 
the finding that desire implementing speech is early maturing, with high levels 

at age 2, and no evidence of an age increment from age 2 to 5, directly contra- 
dicts Piaget's placement of this kind of speech in his late maturing category of 
socialized speech (i.e.. Commands, Requests and Threats). The present finding 
may help to shed light on the long hisCovy of contradictory findings with regard 
to Piaget's coefficient of egocentric speech. This coefficient, a percentage 
which presumes to show the amount of immature egocentric speech relative to total 
speech, has been found to vary from 2% to 70% (see Kohlberg, Yaeger and HJertholm, 
L968) • The present data on desire implementing speech indicate that what is pre- 
sumed to be an index of immature egocentric speech has in its denominator a very 
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frequent form of immature desire Implementing speech. Variations In the amount 
of Immature desire implementing speech could bring about confusing variations in 
the index of immature egocentric speech. The data suggest that the coefficient 
of egocentric ism should be calculated, excluding the Immature desire implementing 
statements from the denominator. Better still, the general problem of the distor- 
tions that are introduced with percent conversion of speech data (discussed above) 
argues strongly for the use of an interval score, in studies of egocentric speech, 
rather than a percentage. 

15. It can be seen that, at the present state of knowledge^ we are assuming 
a linear relationship, if any, between preschool speech and later school function- 
ing, despite the likely complexity of the intervening processes. 
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Table 1 



Sample Description at Each Age Level 
-N, Age, IQ, and Verbal Productivity- 



Longitudtnal Sample. N=^ 



Sample 



Age Levels 



Descriot ton 






J -u 


It 
J? 




N 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Age (months) 












Mean 


23.5 


30.0 


35.5 


43.0 


55.0 


Range 


22-25 


28-31 


34-37 


41-44 


54-56 


IQ 












Mean 






152.2 






Range 






136-170 






Total Statements 












Mean 


63.0 


89.0 


104.8 


115.0 


159.8 


Range 


42-80 


43-116 


63-175 


Ql-157 


147-166 


Total Intervals 












Mean 


10.8 


11.0 


11.8 


11.5- 


12.0 


Ranee 


9-12 


10-12 


' 11-12 


11-12 


12-12 



Cross-Secttonal Sample, Ngl70 



Sociolinsuistic Groups 


Arc Levels 


2k_ 

*■ X ..... 


3^ 


4i 


5Js 


Advan tailed 










White 










N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Age (months) 










Mean 


30. 2t 


42.60 


52.70 


65.50 


s .d. 


3.80 


2.46 


3.50 


4.45 


IQ 










Mean 


128.20 


133.40 


116.90 


135.00 


s .d. 


23.35 


13.13 


18.24 


15.13 


Total Statements 










Mean 


92.10 


72.60 


69.10 


135.80 


s .d. 


44.50 


58.81 


32.47 


40.71 


Total Intervals 










Mean 


11.10 


9.50 


10.60 


11.40 


s .d. 


1.85 


3.57 


1.27 


.70 


Black 










N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Age (months) 










Mean 


32.00 


43.90 : 


54.90 


65.30 


s .d. 


3.43 


2.14 ' 


3.18 


3.92 


IQ 










Mean 


110.60 


113.80 


111.90 


113.10 


s ,d. 


13.87 


16.78 


14.71 


19.22 


Total Statements 










Mean 


67.40 


117.80 


107.40 


111.60 


8 .d. 


18.40 


50.13 


48.98 


53.10 


Total Intervals 










Mean 


10.40 


11.40 


11.40 


11.00 


s .d. 


2.32 


1.08 


.24 


1.15 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



CroBS-Sectlooal Sample. N»I70 (cont,) 



oocioiinguls tie 
Croups 


Arc Levels 






4% 


t 


Disadvantaged Black 










HlRher IQ* 










N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Age (months) 










Mean 


30.80 


43.20 


53.60 


65.50 


s.d. 


3.79 


2.75 


4.09 


2.71 


IQ 










Mean 


103.70 


111.60 


114.70 


115.30 


s .d. 


7.73 


6.03 


7.24 


14.88 


xocax. atacements 










Mean 


47.90 


72.00 


67.10 


135.50 




22.77 


36.18 


38.41 


55.50 


xocai incervai0 










Mean 


9.80 


9.20 


9.90 


10.70 


S • 0 • 


1.55 


1.94 


2.20 


2.26 


Average IQ^ 










N 






10 




Age (months) 










Mean 






53.50 




8,d. 






3.28 




IQ 










Mean 






99.50 




S.d. 






3.41 




Total Statements 










Mean 






53.70 




s.d. 






25.48 




Tonal Intervals 










Mean 






9.60 




s •d . 






1.51 




Lower IQc 










N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Age (months) 










Mean 


30.00 


42.20 


55.20 54.40 


66.20 


s.d. 


3.65 


3.55 


3.74 3.50 


2 .40 


TO 










Mean 


82.30 


91.80 


74.60 87.00 


82.60 


s .d. 


5.93 


9.06 


13.14 3.60 


9.76 


Total StatemeuLo 










Mean 


32.90 


72.80 


35.00 44.40 


117.90 


s .d. 


2.33 


34.17 


31.16 28.30 


58.66 


Total Intervals 










Mean 


7.30 


10.00 


6.10 7.80 


11.20 


8»d* 


3.83 


2.05 


4.04 2.80 


1.14 
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Table 1 (ccat.) 
Cross 'Sectional Sample. N"170 fcont.) 



Age Levels 



Sociolin^uistic Groups 


2% 


3k 


4Sf 


5h 


Total Sample 










N 


40 


40 


50 


40 


Age (months) 










Mean 


30.75 


42.98 


53.95 


65.63 


6 .d . 


3.62 


2.75 


3.55 


3.37 


IQ 










Mean 


106.20 


112.65 


105.34 


111.50 


s .d. 


21.66 


19.76 


19.87 


23.91 


Total Statements 










Mean 


60.08 


83.80 


70.09 


125.20 


6 .d . 


37.64 


4S.42 


42.21 


51.52 


Total Intervals 










Mean 


9.65 


10.03 


9.77 


11.08 


s.d. 


2.84 


2.40 

1 


2.86 


1.40 



Note , --Half of each sample is male, half female, except for the longi- 
tudinal sample at age 4^, because one girl moved to the west coast. Means 
for the longitudinal sample at age are extrapolated from three Ss to four. 

^pper half of sample for ages 2kp 3^ and 5^^; upper third at age 4^. 

^Ten Ss with average IQ (93-105). 

Lower half of sample for ages 2k, 3^ and 5h: For age 4^^ there are two 

columns of descriptive data, the column on the left describing the lower third 

of the sample (K=10), the cz-Vimn on the right describing the' lower third com- 
bined with the average IQ ^ up (N=20) . 
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Table 2 

Mean FIS*P Speech Scores for the Longitudinal Sample (N°4)^ 
(Number of Intervals out of 12) 



FIS-P Speech Scores 



Subcategory Scores 

Personal Motives 

I. Expressive 
Positive 
Negative 

Pos it ive /Negat ive 

II. Desire Implementing 
Asserts Desire 



Stops Fruatrator of Desire 

III. Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Stops Frustrator-Possessioa Rights 



Ch 



Ch 



IV. Ego -Enhancing 

Asserts Pride in Cocapeteace, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence^^ 
Denigrates Other-Competence, etc.^^ 
Asserts Pride in Goodness, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness^h 
Denigrates Other -Goodness, etc. 
Denigrates Other -Genera l^h 
Teases and Tests Limits 

Social Motives 

V. Self-Referring-Including 
Me Too 



Me Better 



Ch 



VI, 



Joining^^ 
Join MeCh 
Excludes Other^^^ 



VII. Collaborative^^^ 
Disco^urseCh 

Disagree^^ 
Dramatic Play^^ 
Chant ing^*^ 
Giving^" 



Age Levels 



2-0 _| 


__2%.._ 


-.3-0 


3% 


1 


U 


U 


U 


I .U 


o 
.O 


.2 


0 


.2 


.5 


0 


u 


U 


u 


.Z 


.Z 


C Q 

0 .o 




Q 

O . O 




o o 
j*o 


/ .U 




J . J 


1 Q 
1 tO 


1 .2 


.5 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 


3.8 


1.5 


2.2 


2.2 


3.5 


2.2 


0 


1.0 


3.5 


4.5 


2.8 


0 


0 


.5 


.2 




0 


.2 


.8 


.2 




0 


.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


.8 


.2 


0 


1.2 


.5 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


0 


.8 


0 


0 


1.3 


3.0 


1.2 


1 


O CI 


A C 


o c 
J .3 


^ . z 


0 


J 


2.5 


1.2 


2.8 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


3.5 


2.0 


0 


0 


.2 


.8 


0 


0 


2.0 


5.0 


6.2 


10.2 




i 


2.8 


1.8 


4.8 




1.2 1 


2.2 


4.2 


5.8 


.8 


2.2 . 


3.2 


1.5 


1.0 


0 

1 


1.0 j 


.2 


1.2 i 


l.O 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



A{>e Levels 



FIS-P Speech Scores 



2-0 



3-0 



Subcategory Scores (conC.) 

Other Motives 

VIII . Learning Implementing 

Pursues New Knowledge 
Restates Old Knowledge 

IX. Reporting 

About Self 
About Others 
About Things 

Appended Scores 

Adult Listener 
Child Listener 
Asserts Desire^^'^ 
Modulation 



.5 
1.0 



3.2 
2.8 
4.5 



10.2 
5.2 
6.5 
.2 



3.8 
1.0 



3.5 
1.8 
2.2 



9.5 
6.8 
6.2 
1.0 



1.8 

0 



3.8 
2.0 
1.5 



7.5 
10.2 
4.8 
4.5 



1.5 
1.0 



4.8 

.5 
2.2 



7.5 
10.5 
5.0 
4.5 



^Except for the loss of a girl at age 4%. Means at 4%-year-old level 
extrapolated from three Ss to four. 

^Statement addriissed almost exclusively to child listener. 



'Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Table 3 

Mean FIS-P Speech Scores for AdvanCaged White Sample 
(Nuniber of Intervals out of 12) 



FIS-P Speech Scores 



Age Levels 



J3l 



N 

Subcategory Scores 

Personal Motives 

I. Expressive 
Positive 
Negative 

Posit ive /Nega t i ve 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



Desire Implementing 
Asserts Desire 
Stops Frustrator of Desire 



Ch^ 



Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Sto?*? Frc^^rj- ator-Possession Rights 



Ch 



E^o-Enhanc icig 

Asserts ?ride in Competence » etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence^*^ 
Denigrates Other-Competence, etc.^*^ 
Asserts Pride in Goodness , etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness^*^ 
Denigrates Other-Goodness, etc.^*^ 
Denigrates Other-Genera 1^^^ 
Teases and Tests Limits 



Social Motives 
V 



Self -Ref erring -Inc lading 
Me Too 



Me Better 



VI. Joining 



Ch 



Join Me 



.Ch 



Excludes Other^*^ 

VII. Collaborative^*^ 
DiscourseCh 

Disagree^*^ 



ERJC 



Dramatic Play 
ChantlngC*^ 
GivlngCn 



Ch 



10 



.6 
■ .6 
2.2 



5.8 
1.9 



1.2 
1.4 



1.5 
.4 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

1.2 



2.4 
.2 



1.1 

0 



3.4 
1.2 
1.0 
.7 
.6 



10 



.4 
.1 
1.2 



5.1 
1.8 



.5 
1.2 



2.8 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 

2.2 



2.4 
.8 



.7 
.2 



3.1 
1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
.8 



10 



.5 
.5 
.3 



5.9 
1.1 



2.1 
1.4 



3.1 
.4 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.4 
0 

1.2 



3.7 
.6 



2.1 
.8 



4.1 
.9 
2.0 
1.6 
.7 
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Table 3 (cont.) 



Age Levels 



FIS-P Speech Scores 


2% 


3% . 


4if 




Subcategory Scores (cont.) 










Other Motives 








• 


viii. Learning impiementing 










Pursues New Knowledge 


.1 


.3 


.4 


.8 


Restates Old Knowledge 


1.8 


.9 


.4 


1.5 


IX. Reporting 










About Self 


3.6 


2.9 


3.9 


3.9 


About Others 


1.5 


.0 


.2 


1.7 


About Things 


1.6 


1.2 


2.0 


2.3 


Appended Scores 










Adult Listener 


7.3 


6.1 


4.5 


5.2 


Child Listener ^ 
Asserts Desire^ 


7.9 


6.6 


8.1 


10.4 


2.7 


2.4 


3.5 


1.7 


Modulation 


.6 


.5 

i 


2.7 


3.4 



^SCaCemenC addressed almost exclusively Co child listener. 



Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Table 4 

Mean FIS-F Speech Scores for Advantaged Black Sample 
(Number of Intervale out of 12) 





Ace Levels 


FIS-P Speech Scores 


2% 


33^ 


4% 




N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Subcateeorv Scores 










Personal Motives 










I. Expressive 
Positive 
Negative 

Posit ive /Nega t ive 


.4 
.5 
.3 


.7 
.8 
1.8 


.1 
.7 
.6 


.5 
.7 
1.9 


II. Desire Implementing 
Asserts Desire 
Stops Frustrator of Desire " 


4.5 
4.0 


3.6 
3.7 


3.9 
2.9 


3.3 
3.5 


III. Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Stops Frustrator-Possession Rights 


.7 
2.5 


1.6 
2.4 


2.5 
2.1 


1.0 
.8 


IV. Ego-Enhancing 

Asserts Pride in Competence, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence^^ 
Dsviigrates Other -Competence, etc.^^ 
Asserts Pride la Goodness, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness^ 
Denigrates Other-Goodness, etc9^ 
Denigrates Other-GeneralCh 
Teases and Tests Limits 


1.6 
0 

.1 

.3 
0 

.5 
0 

.2 


2.8 
.3 
.1 
.2 
0 
.2 
.3 

2.1 


3.9 
.3 

1.3 
.8 
.3 
.9 
.8 

1.5 


1.7 
.3 
.6 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.7 

2.4 


Social Motives 










V. Self -Ref erring-Including 
Me Too 
Me Better^^ 


3.5 
.1 


3.6 
.2 


3.8 
.8 


1.9 
I.l 


VI. JolnlngC'^ 

Join MeCh 
Excludes OtherCh 


2.8 
.2 


2.1 
1.5 


2.6 
1.5 


2.4 
1.1 


VII. CollaboratlveC** 
DiscourseCh 

Disagree*^ 
Dramatic PlayCh 
Chant ingC^ 
GlvlngCh 


2.0 
0 
1.6 
2.1 
.3 


6.0 
3.1 
2.2 
1.7 
.7 


7.1 
2.9 
2.4 
1.1 


7.8 
3.5 
2.6 
1.4 
1.2 
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Table 4 (cont.) 



FIS-P Speech Scores 



Subcategory Scores (cont.) 

Other Motives 

Vm. Learning Implementing 

Pursues New Knowledge 
Restates Old Knowledge 

IX. Reporting 

About Self 
About Others 
About Things 

Appended Scores 



Adult Listener 
Child Listener 
Asserts Desire' 
Modulation 



Adb 



2^ 


3% 






.3 


.4 


.2 


.4 


.8 


.8 




A 


2.3 


2.6 


3.8 


3.1 


.5 


1.3 


1.2 


2.0 


.8 


1.3 


1.6 


1.2 


5.8 


4.1 


4.4 


3.1 


8.0 


10.0 


10.1 


10.4 


2.5 


1.9 


2.4 


1.6 


.4 


1.7 


2.7 


2.7 



^Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listener, 
''statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Table 5 

Mean FIS-P Speech Scores for Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ Sample 
(Number of Intervals out of 12) 





Aee levels 


FIS-P Speech Score© 


2k 


• 3k 


4% 


5k 


N 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Subcategory Scores 










Personal Motives 










I. Expressive 
Positive 
Negative 

Posi tive /Negative 


.1 
.2 
1.1 


.5 
.4 
.8 


.4 
.4 

.4 


.4 
.7 
1.3 


II. Desire Implementing 

Asserts Desire ^ 
Stops Frustrator of Desire^*^ 


3.6 
4.3 


3.1 
2.7 


3.6 
2.3 


3.4 
4.1 


III. Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Stops Frustrator-Possesslon Rights^*^ 


.5 
.4 


1.2 
1.4 


2.0 
1.2 


.7 
1.9 


IV. Ego -Enhancing 

Asserts Pride In Competence, etc* 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence^t^ 
Denigrates Other-Competence, etc.^^ 
Asserts Pride in Goodness, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness^^ 
Denigrates Other-Goodness, etc.^^ 
Denigrates Other-General^" 
Teases and Tests Limits 


.7 
0 
0 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.4 


3.1 
.4 
.8 
.1 
0, 
.2 
.2 

1.5 


2.8 
0 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.9 
0 
.5 


4.4 
.3 

1 .3 
0 
.3 
.7 
.5 

2.7 


Social Motives 










V. Self -Ref erring-Including 
Me Too 
Me Better^*^ 


1.5 

0 


2.0 
.4 


3.6 
.5 


2.3 
2.7 


VI t Joining 

Join Me^*^ 
Excludes Other^'^ 


1.1 

0 


.9 
.2 


2.2 
.8 


3.7 
1.4 


VII. Collaborative^*^ 
DiscourseCh 

Disagree^^ 
Dramatic Play^*^ 
Chant ing^'^ 

GivingCK j 

1 


1.7 
.3 
.6 
.8 

•3 i 


4.1 
1.2 

.7 
1.4 

.4 


5.4 

.7 
1.7 

.9 
1.3 

1 

i 


6.9 
3.5 

.6 
2.2 

.6 
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Table 5 (cont.) 



Age Levels 



FIS-P Speech Scores 


2\ 


33s 


435 




Subcateeorv Scores (cont.) 










Other Motives 










VTIT « T.Pfli*nin<^ Tmol Pmpnf 4 nff 










Pursues New Knowledge 


• 8 


.2 


.3 


.5 




1 2 


.2 


.4 


.9 


IX. Reporting 










About Self 


1.8 


2.3 


3.1 


2.6 


About Others 


.3 


1.1 


.7 


1.8 


About Things 


1.3 


.9 


.9 


1.8 


Appended Sec 










Adult: Listener 


5.2 


4.1 


4.6 


2.5 


Child Listener • 
Asserts Desire^^ 


6.2 


7.0 


7.8 


10.1 


1.6 


1.3 


2.3 


.8 


Modulation 


.2 

_„, _-i 


.6 


1.2 


1.7 



Note. --Higher IQ denotes upper half of sample of 20 for 2%-, 3^- and 
5^-year-old samples and upper third of sample of 30 for 4%-year-olds . 



^Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listeuar. 
'^Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Table 6 

Mean FIS>P Speech Scores for Disadvantaged Black Lower l4 Sample 
(Number of Intervals out of 12) 





1 


Aee 


Levels 




FIS-P Speech Scores 








5V 


N 


10 


10 ' 


10 


10 


10 


Personal Motives 












I. Expressive 
Positive 
Negative 

Positive /Negative 


.5 
.3 
.3 


.1 
.8 
.7 


., 1 
.3 
.7 


.2 
.4 
.5 


.3 
.8 
1.8 


II. Desire Implementing 
Asserts Desire 
Stops FruBtrator of Desire 


1.9 
3.2 


3.8 
2.8 


2.2 
1.6 


2.6 
2.4 


2.9 
3.6 


III. Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Stops Frustrator -Possession Rights^*^ 


.4 
.8 


.7 
1.2 


.9 
.8 


1.3 
.8 


1.8 
2.3 


IV. Ego -Enhancing 

Asserts Pride in Competence, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Competence^*^ 
Denigrates Other -Competence, etc.^" 
Asserts Pride in Goodness, etc. 
Assumes Teacher Role-Goodness^*^ 
Denigrates Other -Goodness, etc.^" 
Denigrates Other -General^" 
Teases and Tests Limits 


.8 
.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.4 


2.8 
.2 
.2 
.2 

0 
.1 

0 

1.2 


1.5 

0 
0 
.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2.6 
.1 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
0 
0 


2.1 
.2 
.5 
0 
.4 
.9 
1.0 
2.9 


Social Motives 












V. Self-Referring-Including 
Me Too 
Me Better^" 


1.3 
.1 


1.5 
.2 


.5 
.1 


1.3 
.4 


2.9 
1.7 


VI. Joining^*^ 

Join MeCh 
Excludes Other^*^ 


.7 
.3 


1.1 
.4 


.6 
.2 


.8 
.4 


2.2 
1.1 


VII. Collaborative^*^ 
DiscourseCh 
DisagreeCh 

Dramatic Play^*^ 
ChantingCh 

GivingCh 


1.8 
.2 
.5 

1.1 
.2 


3.4 
.8 
1.1 
1.3 
.7 


2.5 
.3 
.9 
.2 
.2 


3.4 
.5 
.8 
.2 
.6 


6.8 
3.2 
1.6 
2.1 
.6 
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Table 6 (cont.) 



Age Levels 



FlS"r Dpeecri ocores 




J*? 




5*5 


Subcateeorv Scores (cont.) 












Other Motives 












VIII. Learning Implementing 












Pursues New Knowledge 


0 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.3 


Restates Old Knowledge 


.4 




.1 


.2 


.6 


IX*. Reporting 












About Self 


1.3 


2.0 


1.0 


1.4 


3.5 


About Others 


.2 


1.4 


.9 


.6 


1.0 


About Things 


.4 


1.5 


.6 


.8 


1.6 


Appended Scores 












Adult Listener 


3.3 


4.6 


2.1 


2.6 


2.0 


Child Listener 


5.2 


8.0 


5.3 


6.7 


10.5 


Asserts Deslre^db 


.6 


1.5 


.9 


1.0 


.6 


Modulation 


0 

1 


.5 


.4 


.8 


1.9 



Note. --Lower IQ denotes lower half of sample of 20 for 2%-, 3*^- and 5^ 
year-old samples; lower third of sample of 30 for 4%-year-old column, left 
side; and lower third plus average IQ group (N=20) for 4%-year-old column, 
right side. 



Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listener. 
Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Table 7 

SUMMARY OP DEVELOPMENTAL FINDINGS: TABLES 2-6 
Number of Five Samples with Age Increase, Decrease or Neither 
for FIS-P Speech Scores with Adequate Frequencies 



PIS-P Speech Scores 


Ace Decrease 


Neither 


i Aee Increase 


Subcateeorv Scores 








Personal Motives 








I. Expressive 

Pos i t iv e /Negat ive 




4 


j^DBL^ 


II. Desire Implementing 

Asserts Desire « 
Stops Frustrator of Desire^" 


3 

j^Lo 


j^DBH 
4 


j^DBL 


III. Possession Rights Implementing 
Asserts Possession Rights 
Stops Frustrator Possession Rights 




4 
2 


j^DBL 
2 


IV. Ego-Enhancing 

Asserts Pride in Competence, etc. 
^Denigrates Other-Competence, etc.^*^ 
J Teases and Tests Limits 




3 


5* 

5* 

2y 


Social Motives 








V* Self -Ref erring-Including 
Me Too 
[Me Better^*^ 


j^AB 


3 


iDBL 
5j* 


VI. Joining^^ 

Join Mg^*^ 

Excludes Other^^* 




2 

j^Lo 


4 


VII. Collaborative^'^ 
Discourse^*^ 

Disagree^^ 
Dramatic Play^** 
r Chant ing^h 
Lciving^*^ 


^AB 


2 
4 


5* 
5* 
5* 

^dblJ 


Other Motives 








VIII. Learning Implementing 

Restates Old Knowledge 




5 




IX. Reporting 

About Self 
[About Others 

'About Things j 


j^Lo 


4 

j^AW 
4 


^DBL 
][DBL 
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Table 7 (cont.) 



FIS*P Soeech Scores 


Aae Decrease 


1 Neither 


Aee Increase 


Appended Scores 








Adult Listener 


4 


j^DBL 




Child Listener ^ 






5* 


Asserts Desire^ 


2 


3 




Modulation 






5* 



Note . --Age increase, decrease, or neither covers ages 2^, 3^, 4^ and 5% 
for all samples except the longitudinal sample. For the latter, only the age 
levels 2hf 3^ and Uk are summarized in Table ?• The criterion for ade.quate 
frequency of score was that more than one of the five samples show a mean 
greater than 1»0 at any of the age levels under study. 



When a i ingle sample is developmentally atypical relative to all of the 
other four samples (i.e., fails to show the typical age increment, decrement, 
or neither), the sample is identified as follows: DBL denotes Disadvantaged 
Black Lower IQ sample, DBH Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ, Lo Longitudinal, AB 
Advantaged Black, and AW Advantaged White. 

^Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listener. 

^Brackets denote Subcategory Score inconsistent with findings for other 
subcategory within same category. 

^Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 

* Sign test £< .03 (one-tailed). 
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Table 8 

Summary o£ Analysis of Variance: Sociollngulstic Group X Age X Sex 

(With Replication for Sex) 



FIS-P Speech Scores 


Socio- 
llngulstic 
Group 
(A) 


Age 
(B) 


1 

Sex 
(C) 


AXB 


AXC 


BXC 


AXBX'. 


Subcateeorv Scores 
















Asserts Desire 
Me Too 

Collaborative Dlsagree^*^^ 
uoi laoorau xve urauiacxc iriay 
Reporting About Self 


8.72** 
4.32** 
4.34** 

4 .44** 


.27 
1.82 
27.51** 

1 P.'X 
1 . OJ 

2.30 


3.03 
.51 
.50 

9A 

.10 


1.14 
3 .45** 
2.21* 

.92 


.12 
1.36 
.33 

1 

I • 00 

.99 


.63 
1.51 
.55 

• OO 

.31 


.35 
.71 
1.39 

.98 


Appended Scores 
















Arfb 

Asserts Desire^ 
Modulation 


6.64** 
7.54** 


2.75* 
23.06** 


6.32* 
.02 


.50 
1.48 


.08 
.54 


2.03 
1.52 


.87 
.16 


li 


3 


3 


1 


9 




3 


3 


9 



^Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listener. 



Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
* £. < .05. 
** £ < .01. 
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Table 9 

Summary of Scheffe Tests of Differences Among 
Soclolinguistic Groups 





Means 


for Sociollncuistic Groups 




Advantaged 


Disadvantaged 


FIS-P Speech Scores 


White 


Slack 


Hlaher IQ 


Lower IQ 


Subcateeorv Scores 










Asserts Desire 
Me Too . 
Collaborative Disagree " 
Collaborative Dramatic Play 
Reporting About Self 


2.8 
1.0 
1.5 
3.6^ 


3.9^ 
3.0"^ 
2.2"^ 
3.0 


3.4 
2.4 
1.0 
.9 
2.4 


2.5 
1.1 
.6 
1.0 
2.0 


Appended Scores 










Asserts Desire 
Modulation 


2.6^ 
1.8«^ 

1 


1.9"^ 


1.5 
.9 


.9 
.8 



Note^. --Means of all four age levels, 2% to 5%, except for scores 
with significant age by soclolinguistic interaction. Me Too and Collabor- 
ative Disagree (see Table 8) • For the latter two scores, means are shown 
for the age range where Scheffe tests show a significant soclolinguistic 
effect, 2k to 4^ for Me Too, and 3k to Uk for Collaborative Disagree. 

indicates that the advantaged mean is significantly higher (£ < .05) 
than the mean for the higher IQ disadvantaged black group. L Indicates that 
the advantaged mean is significantly higher (£ < .05) than the lower IQ 
disadvantaged black group. 

^Statement addressed almost exclusively to child listener. 

^Statement addressed exclusively to adult listener. 
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Advantaged White 
Advantaged Black 
▲ Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
Disadvantaged Black -Lower IQ 



TO ADULT LISTENER 




5^- 2 2 

AGE (years) 



Figure !• — Speech Scores--Child Listener and Adult Listener: Mean number of 
3-minute intervals in which these kinds of speech occurred at ages 2%, 3^, 4^ and 
5%, for Sociollnguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, Disadvantaged 
Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ« 

O 
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£^ — ^ Advantaged White 
o — o Advantaged Black 
▲ — ▲ Disadvantaged Black -Higher IQ 
— • Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 




.J- \ \ L 

2^ 3^ 42 52 
AGE (years) 



Figure 2. --Speech Score--Asserts Pride in Competence or Achieve- 
ment, in Possessions, in Knowledge, or in Whole Self: Mean number of 
3-minute intervals in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2h, 
3'^, 4^ and 5^, for Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advan- 
taged Black, Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black 
Lower IQ. 
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^^^i — ^ Advantaged White 
o— o Advantaged Black 
A—- n4 Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
• Disadvantaged Black -Lower IQ 




-J L L L_ 

AGE (years) 



Figure 3. — Speech Score — ^Asserts Desire: Mean number of 3-minute 
intervals in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2^, 3%, 4^ and 

for Sociolinguiatic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, 
Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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< 



II 
X 

o 

E 

CO 



a: 

UJ 

I- 

? 2 
o 

(T 
UJ 
CD 



0 



^ — A Advantaged White 
o— o Advantaged Black 
A" -A Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 




^2 



3^ 



4-*- 

^2 



5i 



AGE (years) 



Figure 4. --Speech Score-"Me Too: Mean number of 3-minute intervals 
in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2h, 3%, 4% and 5h, for 
Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, Disadvantaged 
Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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^ — Advantaged White 
0——0 Advantaged Black 
A-— A Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
• Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 



II 

X 

o 
E 



CO 

or 

UJ 



b 2 



cc 

UJ 
CD 



< 
UJ 



0 




'2 4t 
AGE (years) 



Figure 5. --Speech Score — Collaborative Disagree: Mean number of 3- 
minute intervals in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2ki 3^, 4 
and 5^, for Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, 
Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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^ — ^ Advantaged White 
o— o Advantaged Black 
— A Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
• Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 



II 

X 




LlI q Lj I I L_ 

2 "g* 

AGE (years) 



Figure 6. — Speech Score — Collaborative Dramatic Play: Mean number of 
3-minute intervals in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2^, 3-^, 
4^ and 5^, for Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, 
Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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A— ^ Advantaged White 

o~o Advantaged Black 

Ar.--A Disadvantaged Black-Higlier IQ 

• — • Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 




(years) 



Figure 7." Speech Score— Reporting About Self: Mean number of 3-minute 
intervals in which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2%, 3ht 4% and 5%, 
for Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, Disadvan- 
taged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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Advantaged White 
o— — o Advantaged Black 
At— A Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
e — • Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 



^ 4 

cvj 

II 

K 
O 

E 

(f> 3 

IT 
UJ 
h- 

^2 

u. 

o 

a: 

ii 



< 

UJ 



0 




J. 



± 



^2 



4- 

^ 2 



5- 

^2 



AGE (years) 



Figure 8, --Speech Score — ^Asserts Desire to Adult: Mean number of 3- 
fflinute Intervals In which this kind of speech occurred at ages 2%, 3^, 4b 
and 5h, for Sociolinguistic Groups, Advantaged White, Advantaged Black, 
Disadvantaged Black Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower IQ. 
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^ — ^ Advantaged White 
o— 0 Advantaged Black 

Disadvantaged Black-Higher IQ 
• — • Disadvantaged Black-Lower IQ 




(years) 



Figure 9. --Speech Score -^Modulation: Me&n number of 3 -minute intervals 
in which this kind of speech occurred at ages Ih, 3%, 4^ and 5%, for Socio- 
llnguistlc Groups 9 Advantaged White ^ Advantaged Blacky Disadvantaged Black 
Higher IQ and Disadvantaged Black Lower XQ. 



